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CHRISTMAS TIME IN OLD VIRGINIA 


N the “Ancient Dominion of Virginia,” as the old writers called it, Christ- 
] mas has always been the great festival of the people. All classes have 
looked forward to it with a vague sensation of expected happiness—rich and 
poor, master and servant, gray haired elders, and above all the children. 
Each and all seem to have greeted it as a time of mirth and good will to 
men, and this influence of the season is perhaps as strong in the nineteenth 
century as in the olden time, when the homes of the old planters on the 
James and the York were the scenes at Christmas, of so much merriment 
and rejoicing. 

Looking back to that early period, and reading old letters and other 
family memorials, it is impossible not to see that, to the Virginians, the sea- 
son was one of immense enjoyment. Whatever they had left behind in the 
home land, they had brought Christmas with them to this country, and its 
importance in their eyes is easily accounted for. The people were nearly 
without exception descendants of members of the Church of England, and 
these churchmen a little while before had been good Roman Catholics. 
They had abjured the old communion, but their old loves were still dear 
to them, and among these none was stronger than attachment to 
Christmas. For ages it had been celebrated with pomp and rejoicing in 
grand cathedrals; year by year the chimes of the great old abbeys had 
greeted it; rich and poor had come together for the day in a common 
brotherhood, flowing wassail cheered all hearts, gifts were given to the 
poor, sheep and oxen were roasted whole in the courtyards of the “ ma- 
norial halls,” carols welcomed the day of joy, and all connected with the 
anniversary of the birth of the Prince of Peace served to emphasize the 
sentiment. of a common humanity which was the burden of his teaching. 

It is not surprising therefore that the Virginians, the descendants of 


these old devotees of Christmas, should have attached a paramount 
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importance to the great occasion, In every generation from the 
settlement to the present, the day has been celebrated as a time of rejoic- 
ing. Love and kindness, mirth and enjoyment, the meetings of relatives, 
the interchange of gifts, and the indulgence of innocent pleasures have 
marked the season. The scattered members of the family have assembled 
beneath the old family roof tree, business has been forgotten, every care 
banished, and Christmas week has been spent in mirth, kindness, and the 
enjoyment of good cheer by all, from the gray haired master and mistress 


OLD SMITHFIELD CHURCH. 
[Oldest church standing in Virginia.] 


of the mansion to the children—even the ragged youthful Africans who 
laugh and feast in honor of the time, and dance before the blazing fires 
in their cabins to the music of the banjo. 

The points of difference in detail between the old English celebration 
of Christmas and that of the Virginians are not marked. One of the 
instincts of the race is to cling to the habits of ancestors—to think 
that old things are best; and the hardy adventurers who founded the com- 
monwealth brought the Christmas legends with them. They had few 
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“ Merry Christmases,” however, in those first days of danger and difficulty, 
and worthy Captain Smith had theleast merriment of all. In the very first 
year of the settlement in the Virginia wilds a luckless fate found him a 


COL. ARCHIBALD CARY, OF AMTHILL, 
Chairman of Committee to report resolutions and instruct the Virginia delegates in Congress to propose 
Independence. 


[From the portrait by Benjamin West.] 


prisoner at ‘the time of Christmas” in the woods of the York, where his 
life was only saved by the interposition of Pocahontas. We afterward 
find him selecting the same season for his last and decisive raid against the 
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ROSEWELL—HOME OF THE PAGES. 


[The largest and most imposing dwelling in the Commonwealth.] 


emperor Powhatan. Choosing fifty of his hardiest companions, he set out 
through snow and ice on his expedition, but we are told by the old chron- 
iclers that “ the extreame winde, rayne, frost and snow caused us Zo keepe 
Christmas among the salvages where we weere never more merry, nor fed 
on more plenty of good Oysters, Fish, Flesh, Wi/de fowl and good bread, nor 
never had better fires in England.” This earliest announcement of the 
keeping of Christmas which occurs in Virginia history shows the instinct- 
ive English proclivities of the old adventurers. They were going to crush 
Powhatan, and duly performed that work, but on the way kept the good 
season with that feast of “ wild fowl,” doubtless turkey, roasted brown in 
the “ smoky houses of Kecoughtan” before those blazing Christmas fires 
which brought back old England. 

In the ancient records of Hening we find a single additional hint of 
the manner of Christmas keeping not so merry; it was the season for 
attacking the savages. Three times yearly, but especially “before the 
frost of Christmas,” the adventurers were to arm and march with bloody 
intent on the dusky people; to raid the forests on the banks of the rivers 
“from Floneer de Hundred to Accomack;” and whosoever was “lamed ” 
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was to be cured at the public expense—a Christmas not so merry, no 
doubt, to many! 

But before a very long while these old “ hard times” of the plantation 
gave way to sunshine and enjoyment. The Indians caused no more 
trouble, and the planter in his manor house, with strong shutters and pal- 
isades, could invite his neighbors to come and share with him the mirth 
and kindness of the Christmas time, without fear, and after the good old 
English fashion. The old records give us glimpses of the worthy people 
in the midst of their enjoyments—of the sturdy “ commander of a hun- 
dred” with “ gold lace on his clothes,” which others are not to indulge in ; 
of his one the ssesteats meetons in her high heels and Elizabethan ruff ; 
and the crowding children and 
grandchildren around the hos- 
pitable board; with the sleek Af- 
ricans who have arrived in the 
Dutch ship peering in at the 
door and laughing. It is certain 
that these dusky retainers had 
their share of the feast; that ale 
and strong waters fell to them 
as to the rest; and that they 
then and there imbibed the un- 

dying African con- 
viction that Christ. 
mas, as it “ comes 
but once a year,” 
ought to be a time 
of rejoicing. Un- 
der the new order 
of things — in the 
year 1883—while so 
much has changed, 
this African senti- 
ment has_ under- 
gone none _ what- 
ever. The simple 
and childish race, 
acting invariably 
from impulse and 


JOHN PAGE OF ROSEWELL 
Governor of Virginix. From original portrait by Benjamin West. habit, still cling 
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with obstinate tenacity to the old Christmas legend. While the skepticism 
of the Latins and Teutons, so intelligent that they doubt all things, 
laughs at faith, the poor African, with no intelligence whatever, we are 
told, will not abandon his. With him Christmas is still what it was in 
the pious middle age—a solemn mystery as well as a joyful reality. 
With the rejoicing of the season is inseparably connected in his mind 
what this rejoicing arises from. This is shown in the African hymns 
which still linger in the memories of the aged. The present writer had in 
his household an old “mammy”’ nearly a century old, and has often 
listened with very deep feeling to these words crooned in her low voice :-— 


‘¢Oh chillun, Christ is come 
To heal you of yo’ danger ; 
Pray that you may be reconciled 
To the Child that lays in the manger.” 


Our friends, the Agnostics and other superior people, might have 
laughed as they listened. I confess for my own part that the words itali- 
cized, with their strange and subtle suggestions of a mysterious sanctity, 
caused in my mind anything else but a disposition to laugh. 

To return to the old Virginians, from whom the Virginians of to-day 
inherit whatever distinguishes them from the rest of the world. They 
loved Christmas and welcomed the day with a joy which is difficult to real- 
ize. The age of doubt had not come, and the blessed Nativity was not a 
subject of merriment. They were true descendants of the country people 
of England; clung obstinately to the habits which time out of mind had 
characterized their ancestors ; and would have “ the time of Xmas” a dif- 
ferent time from all the rest of the year. We may go back in fancy and 
see the old race at their diversions in the ancient family seats on the banks 
of the James, the York or the Rappahannock, which still seem to ring 
with the mirth and laughter of the dead Christmases of the eighteenth 
century. Time has seemed to pass by without laying its finger on many 
of these haunts of the old race—“ Rosewell,” the home of the Pages, stand- 
ing in lonely solitude on the York, “ Stratford,” the residence of the Lees, 
on the banks of the Potomac, “ Saratoga,” on the Shenandoah, the “ Nel- 
son Home” in Yorktown, and many more in the tidewater and the valley. 
These old localities revive the merry diversions of a forgotten generation 
when hall and cabin rang with revel at the dawn of the Christmas season. 
The planters were cavaliers, as we may see by the flowing locks of the old 
Page and Nelson portraits, and that of Edmund Pendleton, the most 
uncompromising of churchmen. They clung to the immemorial festivals 
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of the English Church, the first of which was Christmas; and throughout 
Virginia the homes and churches were festooned with evergreens in honor 
of the day. 
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CHRIST CHURCH, ALEXANDRIA—WHERE WASHINGTON WORSHIPPED. 


At two seasons these ancient churches were beautiful with decorations 
—at Easter with spring flowers, and at Christmas with cedar and pine. 
The good fashion is still observed, and in many of the old houses of wor- 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH, WHERE WASHINGTON WAS MARRIED, 


ship—St. Peters in New Kent, where Washington was married, Christ 
Church, Alexandria, where he attended service, coming in his coach from 
Mount Vernon, and in numerous others—the descendants of the elder 
Virginians continue to welcome Christmas with evergreens, if not in every 
case the Easter season with the flowers which would seem appropriate to it. 
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Thus everywhere and in every manner the honest Virginians were 
determined to divert themselves and to set aside Christmas from all other 
seasons as a day of pure enjoyment. For the time all was to be good 
will; and that ennui, which Bossuet says lies at the basis of human life, 
was to disappear under revelry and the sound of laughter. While the 
happy time lasted care and trouble were to be forgotten—by the indented 
servant and the African in his cabin, as by the lord of the manor in his 
hall. Here, in the great manor house of the “ nabob” of Tidewater, Vir- 
ginia, the Christmas festivities reached their grand culmination. The 
family clan has assembled, of every age and both sexes; the great fire- 
places roar, lighting up the queer old furniture; old hounds stretched 
in front of the blaze seem to know that Christmas has come; on the board 
the wax lights shine; there is the clink of cups and glasses; the good old 
vintages, which gave nobody a headache, cheer the heart; and the lord of 
the manor raises his glass, and with a smile on his ruddy face, drinks to 
the general joy of the whole table. 

Of this crowning event of the day, the Christmas dinner, Washington 
Irving gives us a sketch, for what he says of the old English ceremony will 
apply to Virginia. In the ancient English manor house where he dined on 
Christmas day: “ The parson said grace, when the butler entered the hall 
attended by a servant on each side with a large wax light, and bore a silver 
dish, on which was an enormous pig’s head decorated with rosemary, with 
a lemon in his mouth, which was placed with great formality at the head 
of the table, loaded with good cheer and country abundance. A distin- 
guished post was allotted to ‘ ancient sirloin,’ and I could not but notice a 
pie magnificently decorated with peacock’s feathers, in imitation of the tail 
of that bird. This, the squire confessed, was not a pheasant pie: there had 
been such a mortality among the pheasants this season that he could not 
prevail upon himself to have one killed.” As an appetizer to the feast, the 
honest squire, intunt in bringing back the good old English times, offered 
his guests a rich compound of ale and nutmeg “in a huge silver vessel of 
‘ rare and curious workmanship, being the wassail bowl so renowned in 
Christmas festivities.” 

If we make due allowance for the difference in edibles between England 
and Virginia, this is a picture of the Christmas dinner in the Old Dominion. 
That “butler” in black dress and a face as black, certainly officiated—the 
present writer even remembers him in the callow days of childhood, with 
his white hair and imposing dignity, and if the “ pig’s head ” was absent, 
its place was taken by something better—the Virginia ham. The peacock 
and pheasant abounded in Virginia as in England, but the great roasted 
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turkey at the head of the table was more attractive, and “ ancient sirloin,” 
fattened on Virginia meadows and the rich Indian corn, was finer than the 
roast beef of old England. As to the “wassail,” that abounded beyond all 
question in the old Virginia manor houses: the modern advocates of entire 
abstinence have even made the fact a reproach. In the earlier times the 
famous tipple was no doubt compounded of rum, or ale and “ crabs,” but 
ere long we find the Virginians inventing the great Christmas beverage, 








STRATFORD—THE HOME OF THE LEES. 


eggnog. This, served, as at present, in “a huge silver vessel” on Christ- 
mas day, was one of the distinctive features of the season, as it still 
remains, and deserves all the praise that has been accorded to it as a bev- 
erage. With the old Virginians, however, drinking toasts was the great 
ceremony, after the removal of the plum pudding, and with the ladies and 
children still at the table. For let it be said to the credit of these honest 
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people, that they were no advocates of “gentlemen’s dinners,” or the 
absence of their wives and daughters, after the bad English fashion. In 
that they agreed to differ on these cheerful and kindly occasions. All 
remained at the table, and the health and happiness of each was pledged 
by each in wholesome Madeira, that noble and delicate vintage which is 
now almost a lost memory to the race of Virginians. 

Coming down from the old days to the Virginia of the present century, 
we find few changes in the habits of the people in their celebration of 
Christmas. Some additions have been made to the old ceremonies of the 
occasion, among them none 
more attractive than the 
“Christmas Tree.’ This has 
become one of the joys of the 
time to the children of Virginia, 
as it has long been to those in 
the kindly households of Ger- 
many. Of comparatively re- 
cent origin, it is now firmly 
established, along with jovial 
Santa Claus, a personage un- 
known until the present cent- 
ury in Virginia. The tree and 
the saint are now fortunately a 
part of the traditions of the 
Virginia Christmas, and appeal 
as no other features do to the 
sympathies of the young. The 
fat saint with his bag of toys 
and his reindeer sled has be- 
come a real personage, and the 
wondrous lights and gifts of the 
beautiful Christmas tree are the supreme enjoyments to which the children 
look forward at this merry season. Without the clatter of reindeer hoofs 
on the snowy roof, and the glorious tree, it is safe to say that Christmas 
would be robbed of half its charm; and long may the magical tree flourish! 
The writer of these lines recalls many of these Christmas splendors, and, 
alas! some loving faces no longer lit up by them. As he muses in the 
old apartment of the old country home from which he writes, memory 
brings back the pictures of the Christmas times of half a generation. In 
those years which were so bright that they cast their shadow on the pres- 


JUDGE EDMUND PENDLETON, 
President of the Revolutionary Committee af Safety. 
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SARATOGA—HOME OF GENERAL DANIEL MORGAN, 


ent, a mysterious tree always grew on Christmas night near the old 
portrait yonder. It resembled, it is true, the every-day cedars or pines 
growing in the neighboring woods, but its boughs were laden with finer 
ornaments than the blue berries of the real bushes. There were candy 
cornucopias, birds of the brightest plumage, golden fish, variegated eggs, 
filigree baskets full of bonbons, books, presents of every description, and 
silver crosses, and at the summit the star of Bethlehem. The whole 
shone in the light of myriads of tapers nestling in the evergreen boughs; 
and to put out the lamps and illuminate these, after the late Christmas 
dinner, was the supreme delight of all who witnessed the ceremony. Above 
all, and most charming of all, was the joy and wonder of the young groups. 
All were present, down to “the baby” held aloft in the mammy’s arms, 
the rosy faces filled with delight; all eyes stared at the miraculous tree, 
and there wise, grown-up persons, who had lost the enthusiasm of child- 
hood, found something nearly as sweet in the joy of the children. 

In treating of Christmas, a writer naturally goes back in memory to 
the Christmases he has himself enjoyed; and a number recur to the mind 
of the writer of this page. As he muses, the bright lights seem to shine 
from another world, and that world in which they glimmer is the world 
of his youth. How the youths and rosy maidens enjoyed the time in the 
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old Virginia homes! how they chased the flying hours with gay voices and 
forgotten laughter! It is dead now, but rang with much music in those 
happy days; they were filled with a thousand attractions, even allowing 
for the fresh young eyes which looked upon them; with great wood fires 
blazing on the brass andirons in the wide, old country fireplaces ; crowds of 
relations assembled from far and near to re-unite the family tie in the 
family home; with dinners which were a spectacle on the long table 
illuminated by the silver branches; with the evergreens above the por- 
traits, the bright faces, the music and games, and the mistletoe over the 
door for cousins to kiss under. It was not often that mistletoe could be 
found in the Virginia woods, and when fortunately discoveted, the won- 
derful plant, with its wax-like branches of a tender green and its snow- 
white berries, grew on the topmost boughs of the loftiest oaks, where it 
was dangerous to attempt to reach it. Expert youths, inspired by the 
season, however, secured the bunches at the risk of their necks, and they 
were duly suspended in honor of ancient usage. As to the evergreens 
above the pictures, they were almost invariably in the old houses as in 
church, and remained the decoration of the drawing-room until Candlemas. 
Their effect was truly charming; and the writer recalls the picturesque 
appearance of one of the old halls of his youth at the good season. The 
house was large, with a wide hall, on the walls of which hung pictures of 
race-horses once famous but now forgotten; ancient portraits in ruffles 
and lace, with high collars and very low bodices; a huge pair of branching 
deer’s antlers serving as a support for whips and fowling pieces; and a 
large staircase which seemed to echo from morning to night with the 
tripping feet of maidens. At Christmas the old hall ‘was in its glory with 
the magical evergreens brought from the neighboring hills; the fresh 
green cedar with blue berries, the pine with delicate needles, or growing 
in oval bunches resembling the tail of the fox, and woven between the 
masses either holly or the brilliant berries of a creeper common in the 
woods, berries of so deep a scarlet that they almost dazzled the eyes as 
the lamplight fell upon them. -Everywhere the old portraits were crowned 
with evergreen cedar, staid elders with ruffled breasts, and blooming 
maidens with bare shoulders, and here and there ladies of the manor with 
sedate smiles. The evergreens made the old country house a fairy realm, 
and all day long was heard the laughter of merry maidens and delighted 
children, forty-four of whom were sheltered by the old roof tree, I remem- 
ber, at one time. They filled the hall with uproar, but nobody seemed to be 
disturbed by it, and the growing youths and damsels were nearly as noisy. 
Laughter and the gayest singing mingled with the rattle of the old piano in 
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GENERAL THOMAS NELSON—GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. 


the drawing-room, and from without came the laughter also of the happy 
Africans. All day long they had been full of joy; had moved on rapid 
feet with smiling faces; had shared the charms of the Christmas dinner; 
and the thrumming banjos in the frosty winter night said plainly that 
Christmas ought to be welcomed. In the large old drawing-room the 
youths and maidens passed the long evening in mirth and games, “ Hunt 
the Slipper,” “ Blind Man’s Buff” and “ Puss in the Corner.” These were 
followed by ghost stories, told with bated breath and lights put out; and 
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on all this Christmas revelry the faded: faces on the wall looked down 
smiling, oneewould have said, at their gay descendants! 

These recollections refer back to about the middle of the present 
century. Many changes have taken place in the manner of celebrating 
Christmas, but little of its old attractions seems to have been lost. Emanci- 
pation has separated from it the African feature in a measure; great crowds 
of family servants no longer take part in the joy of the household; but it 
is hard to change the habitudes of human beings, and much even of this 
feature remains. In great numbers of Virginia families the payment of 
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THE NELSON HOME. 


wages to the servants is the only difference between the old and new 
régime, and they share the happiness of the family at Christmas as they 
shared it in the past. Like the members of the household, they salute you 
with “Christmas Gift !” and friendly smiles ; and still enjoy their,part of the 
Christmas delicacies so dear to the race. In addition to the Christmas 
tree the youthful Virginians have Jong had “crackers,” with which they 
stun the ears of all, even after the Christmas dawn. These munitions, and 
if possible fireworks for the lawn at night, are regarded as essential; and 
each and every one is absolutely sure of a “Christmas gift” from many 


* 
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persons. The feature of gifts on Christmas day to friends and relatives 
remains unchanged. In the country parishes these marks of affection are 
frequently taken to church, where there is always regular service, and pre- 
sented with smiles and good wishes for “a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year.” After service, of which the Holy Communion is almost 
invariably a part, the Christmas dinner follows, as genial and mirthful as 
in the past. If the splendor of old times is absent, the love and cheerful- 
ness are as great as ever; and the old attachment remains for the kindly 
season, and the Christmas traditions. 

Will it remain unchanged? Once the world was a world of faith, and 
Christmas and Easter were sacred seasons. The “Child lying in the 
manger,” of the rude African hymn, had entered the world and risen, it 
was verily believed, on these blessed days. The people still believe that, 
and are laughed at by the modern philosophers; for the most eminent of 
these has declared that “no revelation has ever been made.” Then no 
star, no watchful shepherds, no Nativity and no Christ; he was not born 
any more than he has risen from the dead; why perpetuate that old dream 
by an annual rejoicing ? : 

But in spite of the philosophers and the good people who despond of 
the future, there is little reason to fear that Christmas will ever lose its 
hold upon mankind. The legend of the Nativity, if it be a legend, is 
imperishable ; it appeals to the human heart, and will continue to appeal 
to it to the end of time. Whatever the doubters urge, the people of all 
nations are apt to remain unconvinced ; and if a change is to take place in 
Virginia, there are no present indications of it. The Virginians continue 
to believe what their fathers believed before them; and will not be per- 
suaded, even by the scientists, that their time-honored Christmas is a mere 


illusion. 
Slog. LUDA 
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THE HOLIDAYS IN EARLY LOUISIANA 


The American who, a century ago, drifted down the Mississippi in the 
pirogue of those days, would have found himself, as he neared the river’s 
mouth, in a new and strange land, where all was foreign and novel to him— 
the language, the people, the very customs, habits and ideas. The pecul- 
iarities of the Louisiana creole he met there were not to be wondered at, 
for it was the policy of the Spanish government to completely isolate this 
colony from the world, as it was already isolated by its position. None 
but Spanish vessels were allowed to enter the Mississippi, and of these 
only so many, or rather so few, a year; and trade, even with the Spanish 
West Indies, was contraband. 

Occasionally, however, an American drifted down the river from the 
settlements just then being made on the upper Ohio, for it was almost 
impossible to keep out these restless adventurers whom the Spaniards 
viewed with much suspicion and as very dangerous. A picturesque sight 
greeted the visiter as he sprang ashore from his pirogue at the public 
landing place at New Orleans, opposite the Place d’ Armes, now Jackson 
Square. Here, everything was congregated—the Cathedral Church of St. 
Louis, the convent of the Capuchins, the Government House, the colonial 
prison or ca/abosa, and the government warehouses. Around the square 
stretched the leading doutigues and restaurants of the town; on the side, ~ 
was the market or Had/es, where not only meat, fruit and vegetables were 
sold, but hats, shoes and handkerchiefs; while in front was the public 
landing. Indeed, here was the religious, military, industrial, commercial 
and social center of the city; here the troops paraded on féte days, and 
here even the public executions took place, the criminals being either shot 
or nailed alive in their coffins and then slowly sawed in half. Here, on 
holidays, all the varied, heterogeneous population of the town gathered; 
fiery Louisiana creoles, still carrying rapiers, ready for prompt use at the 
slightest insult to their jealous honor; haditans, fresh from Canada, rude 
trappers and hunters, voyageurs and courseurs-de-bots ; plain unpretending 
’Cadians from the Attakapas, arrayed in their home-made blue cottonades 
and redolent of the herds of cattle they had brought with them; lazy 
emigré nobles, banished to this new world under /ettres de cachet for inter- 
fering with the king’s petits amours or taking too deep an interest in poli- 
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tics; yellow sirens from San Domingo, speaking a soft bastard French, and 
looking so languishingly out of the corners of their big black melting eyes, 
that it was no wonder that they led both young and old astray and caused 
their cold proud sisters of sang pur many a jealous heart-ache; staid and 
energetic Germans from “the German coast,” with flaxen hair and Teu- 
tonic names, but speaking the purest of French, come down to the city for 
supplies; haughty Castilian soldiers, clad in the bright uniforms of the 
Spanish cazadores ; dirty Indians of the Houma and Natchez tribes, some 
free, some slaves; negroes of every shade and hue from dirty white to 
deepest black, clad only in dvaguet and shapeless woolen shirts, as little 
clothing as the somewhat loose ideas of the time and country permitted ; 
and lastly, the human trash, ex-galley slaves and adventurers, shipped to 
the colony to get rid of. Here, too, in the Place d’Armes the stranger 
could. shop cheaper if not better than in the doutigues around it, for half 
the trade and business of the town was itinerant. Here passed radédais, 
or peddling merchants, mainly Catalans and Provengals who, instead of 
carrying their packs upon their backs, had their goods spread out in a 
coffin-shaped vehicle which they wheeled before them; colored marchandes 
selling cal/as and cakes; and milk and coffee women, carrying their immense 
cans well balanced upon their turbaned heads. All through the day went 
up the never-ceasing cries of the various street hawkers from the “ Bara- 
taria! Barataria!” and the “ cadlas tous chauds/” in the early morning to 
the “ dclles chandelles/” that went up, as twilight deepened, from the 
sturdy negresses who sold the only light of the colony, horrible, dim, ill- 
smelling and smoky candles, made at home from the green wax myrtle. 

The American pzrogueur who reached this place in the winter of just a 
century ago would have encountered such a season as has not been seen 
there since. ‘Ice and snow, usually strangers to southern Louisiana, were 
everywhere. The orange trees had blackened and withered away, while 
in the river great floes and bergs of ice floated by, completely cutting off 
communication between the two banks for weeks together. It was a 
winter just adapted to Christmas sports, festivities and merriment, to 
skating and snow-balling, to plum pudding, egg-nog and other warmers 
and comforters. The creole, however, was unfortunately ignorant of the 
glories of the English Christmas, which the people of the more northern 
colonies had brought over with them from -the mother country. The 
creole Noél is mainly a religious festival, as different from the jolly, noisy, 
boisterous Christmas of old England as its patron saint “ papa Noél” is 
from Santa Claus, Saint Nicholas or Kris Kringle. In fact, it was, like all 
the other creole holidays, religious rather than secular. 
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The women of old Louisiana were very devout—as devout as the men 
were careless and irreligious—and every festival assumed from them astrong 
religious tinge. The men had plenty to do; they rode, fished, hunted or 
gambled ; but to the women were left only the church and the dance. 
They took a leading part, therefore, in every one of the many religious 
wars that agitated and divided the colony—first, between the Jesuits and 
Capuchins as to which should have charge of the schools, and afterward 
between the French and Spanish priests as to the proper language in which 
to teach the catechism and the advisability of establishing the Inquisition 
in Louisiana. 

Christmas was ushered in with dancing and religion. Upon its eve, the 
family assembled around the fireside for the reveillons, the wanderings, 
symbolic of the visit of the Eastern kings to the manger at Bethlehem, 
and to wait for “the midnight mass.” The younger children had been 
sent early to bed to dream of the presents that “ papa Noil”’ would bring 
them. This “ papa Noél,” however, was not to be compared with jolly old 
Santa Claus. His presents were few and trifling—some candy or cakes. 
And the children looked forward anxiously for that great day ahead—jour 
de l’an, New Year’s Day, when papa and mamma would give them “ real” 
presents, given openly and not slipped into their stockings. While the 
young folks dreamed all this, the older ones amused themselves until 
midnight. There was every variety of amusement, every species of en- 
joyment, all the delicacies of the creole kitchen, wine and ¢a/fia, always 
winding up with that great delight of the creole—the dance. The creole 
woman could not exist without dancing; it was her one great amusement, 
whether young or old. The matron did not surrender it with marriage, 
and even when the vile spirit of avoirdupois added to her weight, as it 
never failed to do in Louisiana, her pretty, well-shaped feet still beat time 
in unison with the spirit of the music. 

With such a love of music, it was not strange that the public balls, 
given twice a month during the winter, were the great social gatherings for 
the whole colony, and the cause, too, of half its duels and difficulties. To 
tread on one’s toes, to brush against one, or to carry off by mistake the 
lady with whom one was to dance, were ample grounds for a challenge. 
Everything was arranged so nicely and quickly, even in the ball-room 
itself. The young man who had received the fearful insult of a crushed 
corn dropped his lady partner with her chaperone, and had a few minutes’ 
conversation with some friend of his. In avery short time everything 
was arranged. A group of five or six young men would quietly slip out 
of the ball-room with a careless, indifferent smile on their faces. A proper 


’ 
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place was close at hand. Just back of the cathedral was a little plot of 
ground, known as St. Anthony Square, dedicated to church purposes but 
never used. A heavy growth of shrubbery and evergreens concealed the 
central portion of this square from observation ; and here, in the very heart 
of the town and only a few steps from the public ball-room on the rue 
d’ Orléans, a duel could be carried on comfortably and without the least 
danger of interruption. If colechemards, or creole rapiers, which were 
generally used, and are to this day, in creole duels, could be obtained, they 
were brought into use; but, if this was impossible, the young men had to 
content themselves with sword-canes. According to the French code, the 
first blood, however slight, satisfied jealous honor. The swords were put 
up again; the victorious duelist returned to complete his dance, while his 
victim went home to bandage himself up. 

Of course, nothing of this kind occurred at the revez//ons where only 
friends and relatives were gathered. There, they danced and sang and 
played games until the bell of the old Cathedral rang out the hour of 
midnight, when the whole population of the city turned out and flocked 
to its ancient portals to witness “the midnight mass,” commemorating, 
almost in panorama, the story of the birth of Christ. Thus was Christ- 
mas ushered in—a day devoted mainly to the Church and the children 
rather than to those sports and amusements, that boisterous merriment, 
that makes the English Christmas what it is. There were masses, prayers 
and communion, but no Christmas dinner, no egg-nog, no mistletoe, no 
Santa Claus. 

‘It was on New Year’s Day that the great family dinner was given, and 
all the members of the family gathered in the old mansion, to kiss—for 
even the men kissed each other—and exchange presents. If it was in 
the heart of the city, the old homestead was of brick or plastered over 
with a sort of mud, low in stature,—for they dug no foundations in those 
days, and deemed it dangerous to build over two stories high, so soft and 
unstable was the soil,—and plain and uninviting from without, for the 
creole built for comfort, not-for show. There was something picturesque 
about the steep roof, with its bright red tiles and tall chimney pots; and, 
after you once passed the big portal into the court-yard within, the wealth 
of flowers and evergreens, of palms, palmettoes and cactuses, the trailing 
creepers, the white-shelled walks fringed with violets, with perhaps a statue 
or fountain here and there, made the scene decidedly Oriental and de- 
liciously idyllic and refreshing. Within the dwellings, everything was 
comfortable, almiost luxurious, save perhaps the furniture, for there was 
very little furniture to boast of in the whole colony, this hundred years ago. 
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If in the suburbs, “the old place’ was a plain but airy and roomy wooden 
cottage, elevated upon high brick pillars as if on stilts, with an almost 
endless stretch of broad veranda running around it, and a hall through 
the center half the size of the house—all bosomed in the dark green of 
the orange and magnolia. Wherever it was, however, there was always 
comfort, almost luxury, and a hospitality so bounteous that it utterly 
ruined all the aubergistes and rendered an inn or a hotel in the colony an 
impossibility. 

Here, upon New Year's Day, the entire family assembled at dinner—- 
country cousins, grandchildren, uncles and aunts, and even the family 
servants. The dinner abounded in all the delights of the creole kitchen, 
and was grander and more refined than an ordinary Christmas dinner, for 
the people were naturally gourmands, and heavy feeders, to which was 
probably due their tendency to obesity in old age. There was always 
plenty, a rich gombo filé or bisque, a caspargot or sac-au-lait, becaisines and 
papabottes and all the luxuries of the Louisiana forests and streams. It 
was noticed by strangers that the natives were very carnivorous, and that 
while fish and game were abundant and cheap, whatever required labor to 
produce it, such as vegetables, was scarce and dear. 

The creole could be studied to best advantage around this table. The 
ladies were stately, reserved, very cold and far less impulsive than the 
men. Especially was this so of the younger ones, fresh from the convent, 
and drilled into a supreme contempt for man. Frce, however, were they 
of many of the feminine weaknesses of modern days, and, above all, eco- 
nomical. Head-gear was almost unknown. If a lady went out in summer, 
it was bareheaded; if in winter, she usually wore a handkerchief or some 
such trifle as the Spanish women delight in. And at home, when the men 
were not about—-so, at least, said those who penetrated there—she even 
went about barefooted, shoes being expensive luxuries. In contradiction 
to a very prevalent but erroneous belief that the southern races love 
bright colors, /a créole dressed almost always in black. The families being 
very large from frequent intermarriages, and the women going into 
mourning for even distant cousins, they seldom appeared in anything but 
black—a color fortunately more suited to their brunette complexions. 
Their children, pretty and precocious, but badly spoilt, ruled them and 
were the petty tyrants of the household—their mothers ruled absolutely 
by them, their fathers their slaves, and the negroes educated into the 
idea that they were the toys and special property of these youngsters. 

The old colored nurse, the creole “mammy” was the ideal servant—a 
good cook, a thorough nurse, a second mother to the children, but teaching 
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them to prattle a horrible jargon, sometimes called “ goméo,’”’ and again, 
“creole.” The negro lingo of Virginia is classical compared with the 
jargon of the creole negro. Whether it was that French was a language 
too difficult for their tongues, or whether it was due to the presence of so 
many négres brutes, wild negroes of African birth, in the colony, cannot be 
said; it is only known that they spoke a distinct patois—another language 
from their masters, made up of about equal parts of French and African 
words, and absolutely incomprehensible to an ordinary Frenchman. Who 
was to know that “ma pe court” was gombo for “ze m’cn vais,” “1 am 
going away;” “mo va taye li,” for “ze vais le fouetter,” “1 am going to 
whip him;” “ me ganyé choue,” for “7’at un cheval,” “1 have a horse”’? 
The whole gibberish contained but a few hundred words and was without 
tense, mood, or grammar. One word did duty for a hundred, and the 
very animals and trees were without distinctive titles, because the language 
was not rich enough to give them names. 

There were a few Indian slaves. They were always troublesome, not 
submitting to slavery as readily as their African brethren, and. becoming 
finally so dangerous that the government interfered and issued the first 
American emancipation proclamation, freeing all the Indians. The result 
was a negro rising which was put down only with considerable loss of life, 
and which was commemorated for some time afterward by the decapitated 
heads of the negro leaders, which were stuck on pikes at the city gates to 
overawe the colored population. 

It was unfortunate for the men who took too much /afia (rum made 
from molasses) at this family gathering, for in the condition of the streets 
of New Orleans then, none but avery sober man could find his way 
through them. They were wholly unpaved, and became, after a heavy 
rain, immense gutters or canals. Weeds and bushes grew along their sides 
and served as hiding places for multitudes of venomous reptiles, such as 
conger-eels and water-moccasins, so that in the very heart of the city it was 
possible to be bitten and poisoned by these snakes. The sidewalks were 
rotten cypress planks, only a few feet wide, and a considerable portion of 
this space was taken up by the steps which, in New Orleans, always jut 
out into the street. These steps were the gallery of the creole. There the 
whole family, black and white, assembled of an evening, and there, instead 
of in the formal parlor, visits were paid and company received. The 
names of the streets were not on the corners—indeed the names were known 
to but few—and when any one asked where M. Henriot lived, he was told 
on “ la rue on demeure M. Lafrénitre,” “ on the street where Mr. Lafréniére 
lives,” from its principal resident. 
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Lights were equally unknown, and it was not until the latter days of the 
Spanish rule that Governor Carondelet assessed a chimney box, to the 
general horror and disgust of the natives, for the support of forty lamps. 
These lamps, by-the-by, were swung from house to house, across the street, 
or placed on regular gallows, giving rise tothe lynch cry of “dla lanterne,” 
for “les lanternes” of those days were as perfect gallows as Jack Ketch 
ever erected. Previous to this tax, and a century ago, the only light at 
night was that carried around by the city guards when patrolling the 
streets. These guards had no beat, but made sentry rounds every few 
hours in search of robbers and marauders, who were numerous and active. 
A very remarkable corps they were, in their cocked hats, blue frock coats, 
with cartridge box and bayonet scabbard by their side, and with old flint- 
lock muskets slung over their shoulders. Promptly at eight o’clock every 
night, when the curfew bell tolled and warned all negroes to be at home 
and in bed, these genus d’armes started out with their muskets at a shoul- 
der arms, for a patrol of the city, the sergeant leading with lantern in his 
hand. A tour of the town was made and they returned to their guard- 
house, near the Place d’Armes for a rest. When a row occurred or a 
drunken man became noisy and riotous, there were, of course, no police 
around to arrest him, and a messenger had to be sent out after the guard. 
As they came, double-quick, down the street with fixed bayonets and fero- 
cious looks, the unruly mob generally dispersed, although there were not a 
few occasions when swords and muskets were brought into play and a min- 
iature battle fought in some central thoroughfare. Victorious over the 
enemy, the guards would march back to their guard-house with their 
prisoners and lodge them in the solid, massive and gloomy old caladosa, or 
“calaboose ” as the New Orleanian calls a prison to this day. 

Such, at least, is the story that the visitors to this little creole city a 
century ago tell of the life and habits, the’ festivities and holidays, the 
amusements and engagements, of the natives. It is the only way we can 
learn anything about them, one hundred years ago. There was no news- 
paper or printing press in those early days, and even to this day the 
creole families are very reticent about themselves, and refuse to allow a 
glance at those old family papers and records which escaped the great fire 
that in 1788 destroyed almost the entire city. : 





CHRISTMAS TIDE IN CANADA 


Seasons of festivity, both sacred and secular, have never lacked zealous 
observance in Canada. The earliest colonists were essentially a religious 
people. Even when at sea Jacques Cartier was mindful of his calendar, 
and the great river that was expected to bear the adventurers to far 
Cathay was named after the valiant deacon who defied the power of heathen 
Rome. Something of the crusading spirit as well as chivalry still lingered 
in the minds of Frenchmen, and even Basque and Breton sailors aspired to 
share the labors of the: missionary. Such men were not likely to allow 
fast or festival to pass unnoticed. And, as they came of a gay and socia- 
ble race, in any plan of life that they might adopt merriment and good 
cheer were pretty sure to have recognition. The beginning of their 
career on this continent was fitly marked by the union of solemn rite with 
simple festivity. They were eager to convert the savages, but in the inter- 
course between their leaders and the Indian chiefs there was, excepting the 
interruption of war, a certain courtly courtesy. Amid his preaching and 
baptizing, the versatile Lescarbat did not neglect the rules of the Ordre de 
Bontemps, which Champlain found more healthful and profitable than any 
medicine. Later on we find the Jesuit fathers recording, amid graver 
occurrences, the paying of New Year’s compliments and the exchange of 
New Year’s gifts. Christmas Eve had its midnight mass and consecrated 
bread and anthems duly sung. We learn from Le Journal des Jésuites for 
1645, that the first bell for the midnight service sounded at eleven o'clock; 
again at a little before half past eleven the warning note was heard and 
the choristers began to chant the “ Venez, mon Dieu” and “ Chantons 
Noél.” Even the names of those who led the choir are commemorated. 
Monsieur de la Ferté took the bass, while Saint Martin (Martin Boubat) 
played the violin. There was also a German flute which went well with 
the other music. Then a few minutes before midnight the Ze Deum was 
sung; while the devout strains were ascending the cannon announced the 
hour of twelve, and the mass began. On the same occasion the conse- 
crated bread was distributed—the first time we are told for several years, 
rivalries as to precedence having induced the clergy to discontinue the 
custom. 

During the last quarter of a century a similar interdict had been placed 
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on the midnight mass in the city of Montreal, but for different reasons. 
The denial to devout Catholics of a religious service which they so highly 
prize, on account of the levity or irreverence of a portion of the community, 
was, however, so much taken to heart that orders were given for its 
resumption, and of late years it has formed one of the chief attractions of 
Christmas tide, not only to Roman Catholics, but to Protestants. There is 
no ceremony more imposing, or which brings more fully into play what is 
grand, picturesque, and pathetic in the Church of Rome, than the mid- 
night mass in such a temple as Notre Dame of Montreal, when crowded 
through its fair proportions with from 12,000 to 15,000 eager worshipers. 
Such a sight, once seen, is never forgotten. It is then, indeed, that Notre 
Dame is seen in all its magnificence and beauty, enhanced by all that the 
church has of joyous splendor and its visible influence on the human heart. 

The midnight mass in the quiet country village or isolated parish 
hamlet has a different kind of attraction, but it has also an impressiveness 
peculiar to itself. The souls of the worshipers are permeated by the one 
thought of the awful reality of the presence in which they stand. There 
is in the city, no doubt, faith as implicit in the doctrine taught, as vivid a 
feeling of the divine mysteriously but actually present, as it was present in 
the stable of Bethlehem centuries ago. But it is confined to compara- 
tively few. In the country, the country of the French Canadians, doubt 
has not yet made its home, and in matters of religion men and women are 
children still. There is at the rural ceremony, moreover, a homely, hearty 
sense of oneness, of sacred kinship, that comes of universal acquaintance, 
which is absent from the heterogeneous city gathering. Then there are the 
parties made up for the occasion, and the pleasant sleigh drive and the best 
of good fellowship, only temporarily doffed for the demeanor which is de 77- 
gucur before the altar. The midnight mass in Notre Dame is a spectacle to 
be seen once and remembered ever after. But the midnight mass in the 
village church is more in harmony with its surroundings, those of a 
Norman community of the early days of Louis XIV., which has lain 
perdu for two centuries amid the stir and noise of go-ahead America. It 
is the brother of a bishop who writes thus: ‘‘ A Quebec, on a cru pouvoir 
maintenir l’'antique et touchante tradition de la nuit de Noél, et c’est une 
ressemblance de plus avec ces vieilles villes bretonnes ou normandes d’ou 
nos péres partirent pour venir si loin. Jeudi soir, on se serait cru a 
Rouen, a Nantes, ou a Rennes, il y a deux siécles.” And if the compari- 
son holds good of city with city, much more can it be maintained between 
the Canadian village of to-day and the French village of two hundred 
years ago. 
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Socially there is little difference between the observance of Christmas 
by French Canadians and of that which finds favor with their English 
neighbors. The Christmas tree is in vogue among both sections of the 
population. The children hang up their stockings, expecting them to 
contain gifts in the morning, when they are sure to awake betimes. But 
it is to “le petit Jésus,” not to St. Nicholas, that French Canadian boys 
and girls look for the bounty. 

Some old beliefs that once existed among the Aaditanis are, Mr. Le 
May, the translator of Evangeline, tellsus, fast dying away. One of them 
was that of the temporary resurrection of the last cuvé of the parish, who, 
with his dead flock around him, recited the office for the day, his ghostly 
audience repeating the responses. Another tradition is that on Christmas 
night the light of the stars penetrates the opened recesses of the earth, 
sometimes revealing hidden treasures. The genuflexions of the oxen are 
common to most Christian communities. With Christmas among the 
French Canadians, as among other peoples, are connected many curious 
rhymes which have been handed down from generation to generation. 
The strangest of these is what is known as La Guignolée, of which there 
are several versions. It is more immediately associated with New Year’s 
Day than with Christmas, but formerly the two holidays were closely con- 
nected. The Christmas season may, indeed, be said to terminate only with 
Epiphany, which by many is still called old Christmas Day. The origin 
of the La Guignolée is unknown, though the explanation au gui, lan 
neuf / isthe one generally given. This would carry the custom back to 
the Druids and the gathering of the sacred mistletoe (gu, viscum) to which 
Pliny makes reference (Hist. Nat. xvi., 249). The custom is still kept up, 
Mr. Sulte says, in some parishes of the Province of Quebec, of singing the 
Guignolée on the evening of St. Sylvester’s day, that is New Year’s eve. 
As the words of this ancient invocation may be new to some of the 
readers of this Magazine, I append one of the versions contained in the 
Chansons Populaires du Canada of Mr. Ernest Gagnou : 

Bonjour le maftre et la maitresse 
Et tout le mond’ de la maison. 
Pour le dernier jour de l'année 
La Ignolé vous nous devez. 
Le vous voulez rien nous donnez 
Dites-nous-le, 
Ou emmenera seulement 
La fille ainée 


Ou lui fera faire bonne chére, 
Ou lui fera chauffer les pieds. 
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Ou vous demande seulement 
Une chignée, 
De vingt a trente pied de long 
Si vous voulez-e. 
La Ignolée, la Ignoloche, 
Mettez du lard dedans ma poche! 
Quand nous fum’s au milieu du bois, 
Nous fum’s a l’ombre ; 
Jentendais chanter le coucou 
Et la coulombe. 
Rossignolet du vert bocage 
Rossignolet du bois joli. 
Et va-t-en dire 4 ma maitresse 
Que je meurs pour ses beaux yeux. 
Tout’ fille qui n’a pas d’amant, 
Comment vit-elle ? 
Elle vit toujours en soupirant 
Et toujours veille, ~ 


In the winter carnival Montreal has now a festival season in which 
all sections of the community can join with good will, undeterred by 
religious scruples. It has the merit of combining all that is worth preserv- 
ing in Canada’s popular amusements. Could there be a greater conquest 
of civilization than to turn the’ rigors of a northern climate into shapes of 
beauty and incitements to healthful pleasure; there is good reason to 
believe that what last year was only an experiment, has already become an 
“institution.” Preparations for the present winter’s carnival are in 
progress. The Ice Palace, as before, will form the center of attraction, and 
there is every ground to hope that the entire display will be of a character 
and on a scale to satisfy the expectations of even the most sanguine. It 
need scarcely be added that all Americans are cordially invited. 
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Among the first settlers of New York, religion was as much a recognized 
necessity as food and drink. The Dutch emigrated from a land where the 
very atmosphere of men’s lives was a practical fusion of theology and poli- 
tics. The conflict with Spain had in a certain sense overthrown religious 
tyranny. But schisms of every kind and degree flourished upon the wrecks 
of popular delusions, even among the Protestants ; and fierce hostility raged 
between the ancient and reformed churches, keeping the clergy in a perpet- 
ual wrangle, and the public mind in a ferment. Meanwhile religious con- 
victions were the rule; in the early years of emigration from the Dutch 
Republic an undevout man was almost an unknown phenomenon. In coming 
to New York, the Dutch pioneers left politics and war in the background ; 
thus the Reformed Church “and the true religion” became dearer than 
ever to their homesick hearts. Christmas had long been observed in the 
Dutch States as a religious, social and merry-making festival. The first 
positive footsteps of the Christian festival of the Nativity are met with in 
the second century, during the reign of the emperor Concordius; but the 
decretal epistles furnish traces of its more remote origin. An event so 
important in itself was undoubtedly commemorated among Christians 
annually from the days of the first apostles who survived our Lord’s res- 
urrection. The hymns in honor of Saturn were the Roman representa- 
tions of the modern carol, and presents passed from ‘friend to friend 
as Christmas gifts do in our day. In the northern nations of ancient 
Europe, the same period of the year as the Roman Saturnalia was cele- 
brated by a festival in honor of the God Thor, which was distinguished by 
the song, the dance and the feast, mingled with the barbarous rites of their 
own religion. After the establishment of Christianity, its earliest teachers 
seeing the impossibility of doing away with the pagan commemorations 
which were deeply rooted in the constitution of society, sought to purify 
them, and adapt them to theuses of the new faith. 

No people were more thoroughly imbued with the sentiment of the age 
in relation to Christmas observances than the Dutch. We are told that 
the image of St. Nicholas presided as the figure-head of the first emigrant 
ship that touched Manhattan Island, and was esteemed the patron saint 
of the infant city. The records prove that the little colony was never 
remiss in the performance of the religious duties of the day, even while 
their only place of worship was in the loft of a windmill; after which the 
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Christmas dinner and the Christmas sports were enjoyed in the heartiest 
manner. As the little dorp unfolded into a town of sufficient size to be 
honored with municipal privileges, the annual celebrations were indorsed 
by the government, and the whole business of the community suspended— 
not only for one day, but for several days in succession; even all unneces- 
sary houseliold work was laid aside until the holiday season was concluded. 
Houses and churches were trimmed with evergreens for the Christmas fes- 
tival, and usually not removed until Candlemas. The city fathers distin- 
guished themselves by retiring altogether from municipal legislation during 
the period of festivities. ' 

The following is indelibly registered in an old manuscript volume in the 
City Hall: 

“ December 14, 1654. As the winter and the holidays are at hand, there 
shall be no more ordinary meetings of this board (the city corporation) be- 
tween this date and three weeks after Christmas. The court messenger is 
ordered not to summon any one in the meantime.” 

Excessive hilarity was the fashion, and the old and the young, the grave 
and the gay, joined in all manner of cheerful games as well as boisterous 
revels. Among the quaint records of the Burgomasters and Schepens are 
several paragraphs showing that the dignified and courtly Governor Stuy- 
vesant frowned upon some of the “ heathenish practices” in vogue; on one 
occasion he absolutely refused to allow some of the people, who had applied 
for permission to “ride the goose”’ at one of the annual feasts. But the 
family reunions, exchange of presents, and the home frolics, were never 
omitted, even in the great governor’s household. And while we have no 
authority for declaring that he refrained because one of his legs was 
wooden from joining the children “in a merry dance,” like his wise and 
stately contemporaries, we have every reason to give our faith to the tra- 
dition that he lifted his voice in the carols, and cheered by his presence, 
his genial sympathies and kindly humor, those periodical awakenings, 
which did so much to keep alive the flame of charity, and to perpetuate 
precious memories during the roll of years. 

The “ Santa Claus” of New York was unknown to the neighboring colo- 
nies for many decades. To the Dutch children, he was a sacred personage, 
driving tiny reindeers, dragging a sleigh full of toys over the roofs of the 
houses for their special benefit; stealing down each chimney in the dark 
to fill with gifts the stockings of the sleeping good. i 

In addition to their usual devotions, the night before Christmas the 
children were accustomed to chant, as they were retiring to their beds, the 
Dutch lines: 




















JOHN PAGE— FIRST OF THE FAMILY IN VIRGINIA. 


[From a painting by Sir Peter Lely. London, 1660.] 
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“Sint Nicholaas, goed heilig man, 
Trekt un’ besten Tabbard an, 
En reist daarmee naar Amsterdam, 
Van Amsterdam naar Spanije, 
Waar appelen van Oranje, 
En appelen von granaten, 
Rollen door de Straten. 
Saint Nicholaas, myn goden vriend 
Ik heb u altyd wel gediend, 
Als gy my nu wat wilt geben, 
Fal ik u dinen als myn leven.” 


The Christmas Tree originated in the Protestant districts of Germany. 
It was adopted in New’ York long before its appearance in any other 
American colony, and soon became one of the great features of the Christ- 
mas festival. Many of the Dutch, however, had been educated into a 
preference for the giving of gifts on Nieuw-jar (New Year’s Day) rather 
than at Christmas; they were indebted to the unsympathetic old Romans 
for the pretty notion that good fortune attended all enterprises and friend- 
ships begun and cemented an the first day of the new year, because gifts 
were considered as omens of success for the ensuing months. The Roman 
magistracy invariably entered upon its duties on New Year’s morning, and, 
the whole nation knelt in prayer with the early dawn. The day was 
esteemed sacred, as it looked back upon the year just passed and forward 
upon the year tocome. It was observed in various ways. The rulers ban- 
queted after the manner of the gods, and, copying the intellectual Greeks, 
were entertained with instrumental and vocal music throughout the meal. 
Gentlenien not infrequently paused between the courses to sing songs 
with lyre accompaniments. The peasantry wore festal garments in the 
streets, and journeyed great distances to bring presents to the emperor—a 
compulsory tribute. They also gave gifts to each other of dates, figs, 
plums, cakes, and copper coins with the double head of Janus upon them. 
No one would lend anything or suffer a neighbor to take fire out of his 
house, or anything of iron, on New Year’s Day. The Christians borrowed 
these customs and ceremonials; but the early fathers of the church con- 
demned them, calling them all idolatry. Claudius I, who was a reformer 
as well as a tolerable scholar and an author, modified the fashions by 
a decree produced chiefly on account of his dislike to the pagan per- 
formances attending presentations. It was this monarch who converted 
the southern portion of the British Isle into a Roman province, and waged a 
war with Germany. Thus, while he labored to suppress New Year’s observ- 
ances in his own country, he was instrumental in spreading the contagion 
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through the European countries, and it was caught and perpetuated in 
England for a succession of centuries. The Dutch, who had a genuine love 
of all holidays, called New Year's day “the great day of cake,” as visitors 
were generously treated to cake, wine and punch. They initiated the 
delightful custom of New Year's calls, and introduced it into New York— 
when the city was but a little fur station. The Dutch ladies remained at 
home, decorated their houses with all the art at their command, and in 
their silks and satins welcomed the dignitaries of the colony. No gentle- 
man of the old Dutch school, who esteemed himself eligible to good society, 
ever thought of omitting to call upon every lady of his acquaintance on 
the first day of the year. The fashion grew in popularity as the city grew, 
and as the English and the French contributed fo the increasing popula- 
tion they adopted the established custom with special zest. Washington 
admired it when he was our first President and a resident of New York. 
During the present century other cities have copied it from New York, 
until it seems to.- have found favor in almost every place of any size on 
this continent. 

The records of these early festival days are for the most part worth pre- 
serving as curious illustrations of national history. Theclose resemblance 
of the ceremonials in different climes, and among nations speaking differ- 
ent languages, is an interesting study, and may form an element in the 
solution of many a troublesome problem. The English, the French, the 
creole and the Dutch, although widely separated from each other on our 
broad wilderness shores, have been animated with a similar Christian 
spirit, and have each carefully contributed to keep alive the sense of a 
sacred celebration of the event of the Nativity, even to the end of the 
period allotted to social pleasures. 


Auth f lant 
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The wonderful tenacity with which uncivilized tribes frequently retain 
the memory of ancient events in their history is an interesting fact, which 
of late years has begun to receive attention from philosophical inquirers. 
Judge Fornander, of Hawaii, and Sir George Gray, in New Zealand, in their 
works on the Polynesian race and mythology, have shown how distinctly 
the people of that race, scattered over the many islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, have preserved the reminiscences of voyages, settlements, wars, 
alliances and family successions, during a period of nearly two thousand 
years. The Lenni Lenape, or Delawares, had a clear tradition of the war 
which ended in the overthrow of the Alligewi, or Moundbuilders, of Ohio, 
an event which could not have occurred much less than. a thousand years 
ago. The Iroquois had also a traditional record of the same event, and 
they had preserved with remarkable minuteness the details of the forma- 
tion of their confederacy, which preceded by about fifty years the era of 
Columbus. Their congeners and ancient enemies, the Hurons, were not 
less careful in retaining and transmitting their oral records. I had the 
good fortune to obtain from an authentic source one of these traditions, 
which clears up a doubtful question of some interest relating to the earliest 
intercourse between the Indians and the European settlers of North 
America. 

When the enterprising French explorer, Jacques Cartier, in 1535, first 
sailed up the St. Lawrence, he found the sites of what are now the cities of 
Quebec and Montreal occupied by two Indian settlements, named Stada- 
coné and Hochelaga. They were permanent towns, composed of large 
houses, fifty yards or more in length, framed of saplings, and cased with 
bark. Encircling the town was a strong fortification, formed of trunks of 
trees, set in a triple row, and sustaining galleries furnished with magazines 
of stones to be hurled against their assailants. This construction of dwell- 
ings and defenses, as Mr. Parkman remarks (in his “ Pioneers of France in 
the New World”), was identical with that which was practiced among the 
tribes of the Huron-Iroquois family, but was not in use among those of 
Algonkin lineage. This evidence of the stock to which the inhabitants of 
Hochelaga and Stadaconé belonged was confirmed by two brief vocabu- 
laries of their language which Cartier preserved, and which leave no doubt 
that they were members of the widespread family comprehending the 

Vor. X.—No. 6.—33. 
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Huron and Iroquois nations, along with the Eries, Andastes, Tuscaroras, 
and other tribes of the west and south. 

Not quite seventy years later, in 1603, when the founder of Canada, the 
illustrious Champlain, revisited the scenes of Cartier’s discoveries, not a 
trace of the two populous and well-fortified towns remained. In place of 
their commodious dwellings and well-cultivated fields he found only some 
wretched wigwams, in which were huddled a few half starved Indians of 
the wandering Algonkin race. What had become of their more civilized 
predecessors? It is remarkable that neither Champlain, nor any of the 
intelligent explorers or missionaries who followed him, seem to have 
troubled themselves about this interesting question. There could have been 
no difficulty at that time in ascertaining the truth ; and indeed, as will be 
shown, the facts were well known to some at least of those new advent- 
urers. But their minds were absorbed with matters which to them were 
of more immediate importance, and they did not take the trouble to record 
events which scemed to them to be of as little consequence as those “ battles 
ofthe kites and crows,” the wars of the ancient Britons and Saxons, 
appeared to Milton. But as these obscure struggles have lately furnished 
subjects of much interest to the readers of Freeman, Green and other 
historians of our day, so the early events of aboriginal history are begin- 
ning to assume a new importance in the annals of our continent. 

In the time of Champlain, the Indians of the Huron-Iroquois race, 
nearest to Montreal and Quebec, were the famous “ Five Nations” of the 
Iroquois confederacy.. They possessed, as is well known, nearly the whole 
of Northern New York, their territories extending from Lake Champlain 
westward to the Genesee River. In another direction, near Lake Huron, 
in the extreme north-west of what is now the Province of Ontario, dwelt 
the people who were known to the French as Hurons, and to the English, 
at a later day, as Wyandots—their proper name being WAndat, or as the 
Iroquois now pronounce it Wennat, or Wanat. The Hurons became the 
allies, and the Iroquois the most formidable enemies of the French colo- 
nists. If the people whom Cartier discovered had not been utterly exter- 
minated, it is in one or other of these communities—the Iroquois or the 
Hurons—that we must look to find the descendants of the former denizens 
of Hochelaga and Stadaconé. 

The evidence of language unfortunately does not help us here. The 
Huron and Iroquois languages differed. considerably, but there was a 
close family likeness between them. The Iroquois had five dialects and 
the Hurons at least two, which showed many variations of words and forms. 
A comparison of the brief vocabularies preserved by Cartier with the words 
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of these various dialects shows a general resemblance, but no clear indi- 
cations by which we can determine the particular branch of this linguistic 
family to which this ancient speech belonged. The words are too few and 
the orthography too uncertain and corrupt to allow of any positive con- 
clusion from this evidence. 

The natural inclination of those who have written on this subject has 
been to find in the Iroquois the descendants of Cartier’s Indians. They 
were the nearest people who spoke a similar language, and they had, as 
Colden in his “ History of the Five Nations” correctly records, a tradition 
that their ancestors formerly dwelt north of the St. Lawrence, near the 
site of Montreal. This tradition, however, as is now known, referred to a 
primitive and long distant period, when the Hurons and the Iroquois 
formed separate bands of one united people, and possessed the country 
on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, from Lake Ontario to the Gulf. 
From this region they both emigrated, at different periods, impelled partly 
by dissensions which had broken out between them, and partly by the 
attacks of the fierce Algonkin nomads who surrounded them. The Iro- 
quois took possession of the country south of Lake Ontario, which they 
had inhabited, as their traditions affirm, for centuries prior to Cartier’s 
visit. At a much later day, and, it would seem, soon after the French 
explorer had left the St. Lawrence, the Hurons also deserted their ancient 
seats on the north bank of that river, and retreated to the distant shores of 
Lake Huron. The impelling cause of their flight was the persistent hostil- 
ity of the Iroquois, who had lately become much more formidable through 
their confederation. The retreat of the Hurons to the west gave them a 
respite of nearly a century, during which their numbers seem to have 
increased, and their villages along the Georgian Bay, surrounded by well- 
cultivated fields, acquired the aspect of comfort and homely wealth which 
delighted the founder of New France when he first beheld it. “To the 
eye of Champlain,” writes Parkman, “accustomed to the desolation he 
had left behind, it- seemed a land of beauty and abundance. There was a 
broad opening in the forest, fields of maize, with pumpkins ripening in the 
sun, patches of sunflowers, from the seeds of which the Indians made hair- 
oil, and in the midst the Huron town of Otouacha, In all essential points 
it resembled that which Cartier, eighty years before, had seen at Montreal : 
the same triple palisade of crossed and intersecting trunks, and the same 
long lodges of bark, each containing many households. Here, within an 
area of sixty or seventy miles, was the seat of one of the most remarkable 
savage communities of the continent.” * 


* ‘* Pioneers of France in the New World,” 7th edit., p. 367. 
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It was mainly to Champlain himself that the destruction of this flourish- 
ing community was due. In an evil hour for the Hurons, he formed an 
alliance with them, and led them on a fruitless expedition against the 
Iroquois, from whose territories the allies retreated baffled and humiliated. 
The exasperated confederates retaliated by furious assaults upon the French 
settlements, and by continual inroads into the country of the Hurons. It 
was in 1615 that Champlain arrived among them. In 1649 the last of the 
twenty Huron towns had surrendered to the Iroquois power, and lay in 
heaps of ruins and ashes. Of the inhabitants who survived the conquest, 
"some joined the conquerors and were adopted among them; others took 
refuge with their French allies at Quebec, near which city their descendants 
still reside; but the greater number retreated to the far West, and found 
an asylum among the Ojibways, on the shores and islands of Lakes Superior 
and Michigan. At one time their principal abode was on the Island of 
Michilimackinac, and here, apparently, they were residing at the time when 
the death of their great chief occurred, as related in the following legend. 
From this retreat they were induced, as recorded in the story, to remove 
southward and place themselves under the protection of the French forts 
at Detroit and in northern Ohio. In these new abodes they remained for 
more than a century, and, in spite of their reduced numbers, played a some- 
what important part in the events of western history. In the peculiar 
Indian system of political relationships their nation ranked as the “ grand- 
father,” and head of all the surrounding tribes. Their marked intelligence 
and force of character gave them a predominant influence among the more 
loosely organized Algonkin bands. Tenaciously adhering to their French 
allies, even when the latter had been forced to abandon them, they took a 
determined part in the war of Pontiac against the English. Finally, about 
the middle of the present century, the greater portion of the Hurons—now 
known as the Wyandots—removed to the West, under the auspices of the 
American government, and found another respite in their wandering exist- 
ence on reserves which were assigned to them in Kansas and the Indian 
Territory. 

A few families, however, refused to join in this last migration. These 
families, comprising in all about seventy individuals, clung to the small 
reservation which had been set apart for them in Canada, on the west bank 
of the Detroit river, in the township of Anderdon, between Amherstburg 
and Sandwich. Here they still reside, the last remnant in Canada of the 
once powerful Indian nation ; the last, at least, who speak the language 
of their people ; for the few so-called Hurons of Lorette, near Quebec, are 
a mongrel community, and have entirely forgotten the speech of their fore- 
fathers. 
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When I visited the Wyandot reservation, in the summer of 1872, the 
chief of the tribe, an elderly man of fine presence and marked intelligence, 
who lived in the style of a substantial farmer, gave me much information 
concerning the history and mythology of his people. He bore in English 
the name of Joseph White, and in his own language the somewhat singular 
designation of Mandorong, or “ Unwilling.” The name, which he owed to 
the fancy of his parents, did not by any means indicate his disposition, 
which was particularly frank and genial. He assured me that the tradi- 
tions of his people represented them as having originally dwelt in the east, 
near Quebec. He had once journeyed as far as that city, and had then 
visited the remnant of the Hurons at Lorette. Though they had lost their 
ancient language, and could only communicate with him in French, they 
had not forgotten this primitive tradition of their race. They took him, 
he said, to a mountain, and showed him the opening in its side from which 
the progenitors of their people emerged, when they first “ came out of the 
ground.” The. ordinary metaphor by which the Indian tribes, like the 
ancient Egyptians, declare themselves to be the autochthones of a country, 
had in this case, as in many others, taken a grossly concrete form. In 
answer to the inquiry whether his people had any tradition of their migra- 
tion from the East to their present abode, the chief related the following 
story, which, strange as some of its incidents may seem, is probably in the 
main a narrative of events which really occurred: 


THE LEGEND OF KING SASTARETSI,. 


In very ancient times the Hurons (or Wandat) had a great king, or 
head-chief, named Sastaretsi (or Sastaréché), They were then living in the 
far East, near Quebec, where their forefathers first came out of the ground. 
' The king told them that they must go to the West, in a certain direction, 
which he pointed out. He warned them, moreover, that this would not be 
the end of their wanderings. He instructed them that when he died they 
should make an oaken image resembling him, should clothe it in his attire, 
and place it upright at the head of his grave, looking toward the sunrise. 
When the sunlight should fall upon it, they would see the image turn and 
look in the direction in which they were to go. 

King Sastaretsi went with his people in their westward journey as far as 
Lake Huron, and died there. But he had time before his death to draw 
on a strip of birch bark, by way of further guidance, an outline of the 
course which they were to pursue, to reach the country in which they were 
finally to dwell. They were to pass southward down Lake Huron, and 
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were to continue on until they came to a place where the water narrowed 
to a river, and this river then turned and entered another great lake. 

When he died they fulfilled his commands. They made an image of 
oak, exactly resembling their dead king, clothed it in his dress of deerskin, 
adorned the head with plumes, and painted the face like the face of a chief. 
They set up this image at the head of the grave, planting it firmly between 
two strong pieces of timber, its face turned to the east. All the people 
then stood silently round it in the early dawn. When the rays of the rising 
sun shone upon it, they saw the image turn with such power that the strong 
timbers between which it was planted groaned and trembled as it moved. 
It stayed at length, with its face looking to the south, in the precise direc- 
tion in which the chief had instructed them to go. Thus his word was 
fulfilled, and any hesitation which the people had felt about following his 
injunctions was removed. 

A chosen party, comprising about a dozen of their best warriors, was 
first sent out in canoes, with the birch-bark map, to follow its tracings and 
examine the country. They pursued their course down Lake Huron, and 
through the River and Lake St. Clair, till they came to where the stream 
narrowed, at what is now Detroit; then advancing further they came, after 
a brief course, to the broad expanse of Lake Erie. Returning to the nar- 
row stream at Detroit, they said: ‘‘ This is the place which King Sastaretsi 
meant to be the home of our nation.” Then they went back to their 
people, who, on hearing their report, all embarked together in their canoes 
and passed southward down the lake, and finally took up their abode in the 
country about Detroit, which they were to possess as long as they remained 
a nation. The image of King Sastaretsi was left standing by his grave in 
the far north, and perhaps it is there to this day. 


It will be observed that in this narrative “ King Sastaretsi” is described 
as leading the Hurons in their migration from the east, and as dying just 
before their return from the northwest to the vicinity of Lake Erie. The 
time which elapsed between these two events cannot have been less than 
acentury. This portion of the legend, at first perplexing, is explained in 
a singular and unexpected manner by a passage in the well-known work of 
the French traveler, Baron La Hontan, whose descriptions of New France 
in the period between the years 1683 and 1694 contain the results of much 
inquiry and acute observation. ‘“ The leader of the nation of Hurons,” 
he tells us, “is called Sastaretsi. The name (he adds) has been kept up by 
descent for seven or eight hundred years, and is likely to continue to future 
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ages.” * This practice of keeping up the name of a chief by succession 
seems to have been common among the tribes of the Huron-Iroquois stock. 
The names of the fifty chiefs who formed the Iroquois league have been 
thus preserved for more than five hundred years.t The Sastaretsi who led 
his people from the St. Lawrence to Lake Huron was the predecessor of 
his namesake whose dying injunctions induced them, after their overthrow 
and expulsion by the Iroquois, to take refuge about the French forts at 
Detroit and in northern Ohio. 

It is a curious and noticeable fact, however, that neither the Iroquois 
nor the French are mentioned in this story, nor is any reason given either 
for the departure of the Hurons from their original home near Quebec, 
nor for their return from the northwest to the neighborhood of Detroit. 
The pride of the Indian character refused to admit that their wanderings 
were determined by any power beyond their own will and the influence of 
their chief. 

The story of the image is probably true in its main incidents, though 
tradition has added some marvelous details. It was natural that the 
French, after they had established their forts in Michigan and Ohio, should 
desire to have the aid of their Indian allies in defending them against the 
Iroquois and the English. This project would involve the removal of the 
Hurons from their asylum in the far north to the perilous vicinity of their 
powerful and dreaded foes. While the leaders might be persuaded, by 
the arguments and solicitations of their French friends, to take this risk, 
the majority of the people inay have been unwilling to abandon their 
secure retreat and their cultivated fields. To overcome this hesitation, it 
would be natural. also for the chief to employ some artifice. Of this 
species of management, to which the leading men among the Hurons and 
Iroquois were wont to resort in dealing with their self-willed but cred- 
ulous people, many curious and amusing examples are related by the 
early missionaries. In the present instance, it would seem that an appeal 
was made to the reverence with which the memory of their deceased head 
chief was regarded. A rude image of him was set up with much formality, 
and a report was circulated of a death-bed prediction made by him con- 
cerning it. Early in the morning after its erection the image was found 
to have preternaturally changed its position, and to be gazing in the direction 
in which the great chief, in his lifetime, had desired that his people should 


*** New Voyages to North America,” English translatien, 2d edit., London, 1735 ; Vol. 2, 
p. 45. 

+ See ‘‘ The Iroquois Book of Rites,” in Brinton’s ‘‘ Library of Aboriginal American Litera- 
ture,” p. 30. 
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go. This monition from the dead was effectual, and the emigration at 
once took place. The legend, as told in after times, assumed naturally a 
more lively and striking cast ; but in its leading outlines it is intelligible 
and credible enough. Its chief interest, however, resides in the fact that it 
proves beyond question the existence of a belief among the Wyandots of 
the present day that their ancestors came to the West, at no very distant 
period, from the vicinity of Quebec. 

Two casual references which are made to this subject in the Jesuit 
“ Relations” deserve to be noticed. In general the missionaries, while 
describing with much particularity the customs and religious rites of the 
Indians, aad in fact every matter which seemed to have any bearing on 
the work of their conversion, took no pains to record any facts relating to 
the early history of the tribes. Only a casual allusion apprizes us that the 
former residence of the Hurons near the coast was spoken of among them 
as a well known fact. The Relations for 1636 contain a full and detailed 
account of the Huron nation by Brebeuf, an admirable work, from which 
our knowledge of that people in their primitive state is chiefly drawn. In 
speaking of their festivities he refers to their war-dances in the following 
remarkable passage: 

“ Among other songs and dances, there are some in which they take 


occasion to destroy their enemies as it were in sport. Their most ordinary 

They refer the origin of all 
these mysteries to a certain being, rather a giant than a man, whom one 
of their people wounded in the forehead at the time when they lived near the 
sea, for the offense of not replying by the usual complimentary response 
of kwai to the ordinary salutation. This monstertherefore cast the apple of 
discord among them, as a punishment for the injury, and after having 


sank into the earth, and disappeared., Could this indeed,” asks the worthy 
missionary, ‘‘ have been some infernal spirit?” 

The other allusion seems, at the first glance, to bear a different 
interpretation. It has been quoted by Gallatin and others as affording 
evidence that the people whom Cartier encountered on the St. Lawrence 
were Iroquois; but a careful consideration of the facts, in the light of 
recent information, shows that this inference cannot properly be drawn 
from it. Father Le Jeune writes from the vicinity of Quebec in 1636: “I 
have often sailed from Quebec to Three Rivers. The country is fine and 
very attractive. The Indians showed me some places where the Iroquois 
formerly cultivated the land.”* These Indians are of the Algonkin race, 


* Relation for 1636, p. 46. I have somewhat abridged the passage in the translation, 
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and their statement, which we need not question, merely shows that their 
immediate predecessors in that locality were Iroquois. If, as the Huron 
traditions affirm, the flight of their ancestors from their eastern abode was 
caused by the attacks of the Iroquois, we may be certain that the latter 
did not leave the deserted country vacant. Their first proceeding would 
be to assume possession of it, and to plant colonies at favorable points. 
This was their custom in all their conquests. An Iroquois colony was thus 
established at Shamokin, now Sunbury, in Pennsylvania, after the Dela- 
wares were subdued; and other settlements secured the territories which 
the confederacy acquired in northern Ohio. Thus it would seem probable 
that, after the flight of the Hurons, the Algonkins held their lands along 
the northern bank of the St. Lawrence for a considerable time. At length, 
however, the annoyance and loss from the incessant attacks of the sur- 
rounding Algonkins became so intolerable as to make these distant out- 
posts not worth keeping. Their abandonment apparently did not long 
precede the arrival of Champlain, who, as is well known, found the Hurons 
and the Algonkins united in strict alliance, and engaged in a deadly war- 
fare with the Iroquois. 

We are thus enabled, by the aid of Indian tradition, to clear up some 
perplexities which have been caused by the seemingly contradictory 


accounts of the first explorers of our continent. We gain at the same 
time a clear conception of the movements among the native tribes which 
preceded the establishment of European colonies in North America, and 
which exercised a momentous influence on the fortunes of those colonies. 





COLONEL DAVID CROCKETT, OF TENNESSEE 


Col. Crockett’s father was born in Ireland, and was asoldier in the Rev- 
olutionary war, and participated in the battle of King’s Mountain. The 
early part of his life was spent in Pennsylvania. From there he removed 
to Lincoln county, North Carolina, and thence to East Tennessee. Here 
he had trouble with the Indians. He had six sons and three daughters. 
David was the fifth son, and was born the 17th of August, 1786, at the 
mouth of Limestone on the Nolachucky river. 

The earlier years of Col. Crockett’s life were full of daring adventure. 
At the age of twelve he was put to the best school which the narrow cir- 
cumstances of his father could afford. But instead of going there he played 
hookey. His father found it out and was about to administer a hickory 
sprout, which he doubtless would have wielded vigorously, when young 
David ran away. He remained from home three years, and was given up 
for lost. During this interim he was often on the road with wagoners, 
sometimes hired out by the month, and occasionally by the job. He often 
experienced hard usage, and was not unfrequently roving aimlessly about, 
penniless among strangers and hundreds of miles away from home. Some- 
times he fell in with people who treated him kindly. Upon one occasion he 
went to Baltimore, and made an arrangement with a sea-captain for a 
voyage to London, which was prevented by the wagoner with whom he had 
traveled to the city. His account of the scene upon his return home is 
affecting. 

He was now fifteen years old and did not know a letter in the book. But 
he was brave and truthful, and had learned to depend upon himself. After 
his return home his father told him that if he would work out a note of 
thirty-six dollars held against him, that he would discharge him from his 
service and he might go free. To tltis David agreed, and worked out the 
note in six months, doing faithful service, and not missing a single day 
during the whole time. He was now free, but he voluntarily worked six 
months for another man to pay off another note of his father’s for forty 
dollars. After the debt was paid he continued to work with the same man 
for wages, and a niece of his employer, a young Quakeress, coming from 
North Carolina to visit her uncle, David experienced the delicious pangs of 
first iove. Its course, however, did not runsmooth. He thought his utter 
lack of any education in books was the cause of his misfortune, and he went 
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to school four days in the week, working for the school-master the other 
two days to pay for it. This continued for about six months. “In this 
time,” he says, “I learned to read a little in my primer, to write my own 
name, and to cypher some in the first three rules in figures. And this was 
all the schooling I ever had in my life.” He might have continued his 
studies had it not been for the fact that the memory of the pretty Qua- 
keress had faded away, and he had fallen in love with another girl. 

Young Crockett had now become “ the crack shot ”—with the rifle—of 
the neighborhood, and was in the habit of slipping out and shooting for . 
beef. He was now eighteen. He had confessed his love, and had listened 
to the sweet counter-confession that it was returned. But, alas! a bitter 
doom awaited him. He had just been to a beef match, and had won the 
whole animal, which he sold for five dollars. With his rifle on his shoulder, 
the silver jingling in his pocket, and a light heart in his bosom, he went 
briskly on his way to see the idol of his heart. He did see her, and learned 
to his dismay that she had jilted kim and would be married to another 
man the next day. 

Youth and health, a fondness for a horse and rifle and the wild woods, 
and a natural lively flow of spirits, soon effected a recovery from the throes 
of unrequited affection, and it is not long before we find Crockett dancing 
at a country frolic and again in love; this time with a blue-eyed, fair-haired 
Irish girl, Here he had a rival, and to defeat him he adopted what he 
calls the plan of “close courtship,” which he defines to be a sitting up so 
close that the other fellow has no chance to get at the girl. A romantic 
incident occurred during these proceedings. Crockett had been to a wolf 
hunt and wandering from his companions was lost in the woods. 
Night was coming on, and just at this twilight hour he chanced to see a 
little woman running through the forest at the top of herspeed. Hegave 
chase and overtook her. It proved to be his Irish girl. She had been 
hunting her father’s horses and was also lost. She had been traveling all 
day. At last the two found a path which led to a house. Here they 
sat up all night and Crockett plied his “ close courtship.” After some diffi- 
culty with the mother, Crockett married his girl, had a rousing infair at his 
father’s house, which was all his father could give him. His mother-in-law 
gave him two cows and calves. He had a horse, and he rented a piece of 
ground. His wife had a good wheel and knew how to use it. She wasa 
good weaver, and soon had ready a fine web of cloth. They enjoyed all 
the happiness that can fall to the lot of mortals. 

Crockett soon moved to Lincoln county, a wild country, on the waters 
of Elk river, in Middle Tennessee, and settled on land of his own. From 
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here he moved to Franklin county, and located on Beans creek, where he 
remained till after the close of the war of 1812. 

He took part in the Creek war, and in the Florida campaign under 
General Jackson, and was the hero of many adventures, some perilous and 
some amusing. Not long after the war, he lost his wife, but soon after 
married a soldier’s widow who “owned a snug little farm and lived quite 
comfortably.” From Lincoln county he moved into the Creek country, 
and from there again into the country which had been purchased from the 
Chickasaws. He had many adventures with the Indians, and proved 
himself a “ mighty hunter.” In this new settlement the settlers organized 
a civil government. Crockett was made magistrate. The nice forms of 
the common law were not observed; but natural law prevailed, and jus- 
tice was substantially administered. The payment of debts was enforced 
and thieves were tied to a tree and soundly whipped. The settlement 
was organized in Giles county, and Crockett was then appointed magis- 
trate by the legislature. This embarrassed him, as he now had to issue 
warrants and keep a docket, a difficult task for a man who could barely 
write-his own name. He was soon after elected colonel of the state 
militia of Tennessee, and in a short time after the promotion was urged 
by his friends to become a candidate for the legislature. He did so. 
His account of the campaign is very amusing. He was totally ignorant of 
“ government,” and all its ways. There was to be a big squirrel hunt, fol- 
lowed by a treat and political speaking. Crockett’s party counted the 
most scalps, and the other party had to pay for the drinkables. After a 
great feast the speaking commenced. Crockett’s opponent had been in 
public life, and knew all about it. Crockett knew simply nothing at all 
about it. Crockett led off, confessing his ignorance and telling bear 
stories and amusing adventures, after which he called the crowd to join 
him at the refreshment stands, where he continued his narratives, leaving 
his competitor to dispense his political learning to the trees. Crockett 
was elected by a majority of over two to one. It was just after this cam- 
paign that he met with Colonel, afterward President Polk, at Pulaski. 
Colonel Polk remarked to him, “I suppose, Colonel, we shall have a radi- 
cal change of the judiciary at the next session of the legislature.” 
“ Very likely, sir,” replied Crockett, and then put out for fear somebody 
would ask him what that all meant, which he could not have answered. 
But Crockett was an apt scholar and acquired in the legislature a large 
fund of sound information, which he knew how to improve upon, and put 
to the best account. At this time, Crockett owned a grist mill, a powder 
mill, and a large distillery, all connected, and worth about three thou- 
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sand dollars. <A freshet in the stream carried all away. He surrendered 
everything to his creditors, and began life anew and penniless. His wife 
was now his great comfort. 

After this misfortune, Crockett emigrated to the Obion country in 
West Tennessee. Here he selected a spot where the nearest house was 
seven miles off, and the next nearest fifteen, It was a complete wilder- 
ness, and filled with Indians; bears, deer, turkeys, and smaller game 
abounded. He kept his family in meat by hunting. About Christmas 
his powder gave out, and one of the most perilous adventures of his life 
was his trip through the snow, across swollen streams and swamps, to get 
asupply. This part of his life is full of his adventures as a hunter. Bear 
was his favorite game, and he relates his battle with one which he suc- 
ceeded in killing, which weighed 600 pounds. 

In 1823, he was elected to the legislature by a large majority over 
three candidates, in a district composed of eleven counties in West Tennes- 
see. Crockett’s popularity was the result of his strong common sense, his 
sterling honesty, his skill as a bear hunter, his stock of stories, and his fine 
vein of fun and humor. At this session of the legislature, he voted for 
Colonel Williams, against his old commander, General Jackson, for the 
United States Senate. After the expiration of his term in the legisla- 
ture, he became a candidate for Congress, against Colonel Alexander, and 
was beaten by two votes. Colonel Crockett attributed his defeat to two 
causes: cotton had gone up from 8 to 25 cents a pound, and Colonel 
Alexander claimed that some of the measures he had supported in Con- 
gress were the cause of this advance; and then Crockett thought that 
there might have been something in the count. 

After this election, Colonel Crockett went back to his bears, devoting 
the greater part of his time to their pursuit, and sometimes killing as many 
as ten in a single hunt. 

At the next congressional election the bear hunter left his canebrakes 
and became a candidate, and was elected. This was in 1827, and he was 
elected as a Jackson man. In 1829, he was re-elected by an overwhelming 
majority. He voted against Jackson’s Indian bill, which raised a storm 
about his ears. Crockett was defeated for the third time, not on merits, 
but by a petty trick of his opponents, resorted to on the eve of the 
election and too late to be exposed. At the next congressional elec- 
tion, however, although the district had been gerrymandered for the ex- 
press purpose of beating him, he was triumphantly elected as an anti- 
Jackson man over all the Jackson influence. 

Colonel Crockett participated in the debates in Congress upon those 
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subjects in which the State of Tennessee was specially interested. His 
speeches were marked by what is understood as “the plain common- 
sense view.” He had a happy faculty of adapting his language and his 
ideas to suit the circumstances. He could talk “bar” with the back- 
woodsmen, and was sufficient master of the English language to use it 
without attracting any attention to an abuse of it. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that Colonel Crockett employed in cultivated circles the pro- 
nunciation and grammar that is usually ascribed to him. In this respect 
he was fully the equal of the average congressman of our own day. 

He was a pronounced anti-Jackson man ; he voted against the instruc- 
tions of the legislature of his state relative to the public lands of Tennes- 
see; he introduced a set of resolutions favoring the abolition of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, the first resolution of which reads: 

“That if the bounty of the government is to be at all bestowed, the 
destitute poor, and not the rich and influential, are the objects who most 
claim it.” He was in favor of internal improvements by the general 
government, and said in a speech in Congress in 1830, on the Marysville 
war bill-that “ he would vote to go through any gentleman’s state with a 
road or canal that was for the good of the Union. He did not believe 
he should ever give up that doctrine.” 

A southern member of Congress entertaining such opinions, and who 
could be elected from Tennessee in spite of the Jackson influence, was 
necessarily a favorite in the northern manufacturing and commercial states. 
He visited Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 
His whole journey was an ovation ; attentions, honors and testimonials were 
showered upon him wherever he came. 

Colonel Crockett had now become a changed man. Bear hunting had 
lost its wonted charms, and his trusty rifle hung upon the hooks until 
the dust covered it. He had now found other game to pursue—the 
rewards of political ambition. His writings and his speeches constitute 
part of the anti-Jackson literature of this period, characterized by the 
same marks that the partisan productions of the times exhibit. Was 
Colonel Crockett, M. C., as happy as the sixteen-year-old boy who could 
not read and write, working six months to pay off his father’s debt of thirty- 
six dollars? Was he as happy as when gayly footing it ten miles with his 
rifle on his shoulder and his beef money in his pocket to see his lady love, 
or as when he molded bullets in the winter nights while his blue-eyed 
Irish wife clacked the loom and laughed and talked with him ? 

In 1835 he was defeated for Congress. This preyed heavily upon his 
spirits. He had tasted popular favor and enjoyed high position, and was 
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loath to give them up. He determined to leave Tennessee and seek a new 
field in Texas. Some verses of his, the only ones he ever wrote, show the 
condition of his mind at this time. He says: 


Farewell to my country ! I fought for thee well, 

When the savage rushed forth like the demons from hell. 

In peace or in war I have stood by thy side ; 

My country, for thee I have lived—would have died ! 

But I am cast off—my career is now run, 

And I wander abroad like the prodigal son— 

Where the wild savage roves and the broad prairies spread, 
The fallen—despised—will again go ahead. 


At this period the colonel makes the following moral observation, viz.: 

“ He who commences the world with a general love for mankind, and 
suffers his feelings to dictate to his reason, runs a great hazard of reaping 
a plentiful harvest of ingratitude, and of closing a tedious existence in , 
misanthropy.” This is the language of a disappointed man; of one for 
whom horse and dog and gun no longer possessed attraction. 

After a journey full of adventure, not unmixed with some political 
stump speaking, Colonel Crockett arrived in Texas. We approach the 
end. Let us take a last view of our hero. 

The scene is at the Alamo. The Alamo is surrounded by the army of 
Santa Anna, and but six of the Texan garrison are left alive. The garri- 
son has surrendered; Crockett stands alone in an angle of the fort, the 
barrel of his shattered rifle in his right hand, and in his left his huge bowie 
knife dripping blood. There is a frightful gash across his forehead, while 
around him is a complete barrier of about twenty Mexicans lying pell-mell, 
dead and dying. Crockett’s look and step are as undaunted and defiant as 
ever. The word of death is given. A dozen swords are sheathed in that 
brave heart, and Crockett falls and expires without a groan, a frown on his 
brow, and a smile of scorn and defiance on his lips. A fitting end to his 


heroic life. 
~ 


Wonsn sym Yoe 





QUIVIRA.—A SUGGESTION 


Where was Quivira? It is not my intention to enter at this time into 
a general discussion of this vexed question, the chief, and in fact the only 
object of this paper being to suggest a locality I have not heretofore seen 
named in the connection, and to present some reasons for believing the 
suggestion worthy of consideration. 

But it is proper to state first, that the suggestion applies to the Quivira 
of Coronado’s Relation and probably to that only; second, that I take 
for granted, as now generally conceded, that the Gran Quivira of New 
Mexico has no connection whatever with that of Coronado, Ofiate or Pena- 
losa. 

Turning to the “ Relation’”’ of Castafieda, the letter of Coronado to the 
Emperor Charles V., and the brief ‘ Relation” of Jaramillo, let us examine 
the uarrative of the expedition and the account of this region as there 
given. 

The first intimation received by Coronado in regard to this mysterious 
province was from the Indian named by the Spaniards “ The Turk,” a 
native of the country “adjacent to Florida,” who had been taken captive 
by the Indians of Cicuyé. The name Florida, as is well known, was at 
that time applied by the Spaniards to all the southern portion of the United 
States. 

The statement of this Indian (who claimed to be a native of Quivira), 
as recorded by Castafieda,* is as follows: 

“This Indian told him (Coronado) that in his country there was a river 
two leagues wide, in which fish as large as horses were found; canoes 
which carried twenty oarsmen on each side, which were also driven by 
sails; that the chiefs of the land were seated in their sterns upon a dais, 
while a large golden eagle was affixed to their prows. He added that the 
sovereign of this region took his siesta beneath a large tree to whose 
branches golden bells were hung which were made.to resound by the agita- 
tion of the wind. He also declared that the commonest vessels were of 
sculptured silver ; and that the bowls, plates and dishes were of gold. He 
called gold acochis.” 

The too credulous Spaniards, blinded by their thirst for gold, believing 
this wonderful story, determined to seek this country of fabulous wealth. 


* Relation, in Ternaux Compans, ix. p. 77. 
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The history of the expedition is well known, hence it is only necessary for 
us to repeat here the parts to which we desire to call special attention. 

The descriptions given of the buffaloes, of the habits, customs, etc., of 
the Indians of the plains, and of the plains themselves; of the distance 
and direction traveled, and numerous other particulars, render it certain 
that they traveled far out on the plains toward the east, and most probably 
entirely across them. That their journey was not direct after leaving 
Cicuyé, but more or less zig-zag and circuitous, is evident from the relations. 

The route laid down by General Simpson* has been more generally 
accepted, and is probably the nearest correct of any yet suggested ; and 
the theory that I shall advance in this paper differs only in the fact that it 
places the route and terminus further southward. 

The army started on the march from Cicuyé. ‘“ When the army quitted 
Cicuyé * * * it entered the mountains that it was necessary to traverse 
to arrive at the plains; and the fourth day it arrived at a large and very 
deep river which also passes near Cicuyé, for which reason it was called 
the ‘river of Cicuyé.’ «We were obliged to wait here to build a bridge, which 
took four days more. As soon as it was finished the army passed. Ten 
days afterward some huts were discovered, inhabited by Indians who lived 
like Arabs, and were called Querechos. Traces of them had been seen for 
two days. These Indians lived in tents of tanned buffalo hides, and sub- 
sisted by the chase of these animals.” t 

If the Pecos ruins mark the site of Cicuyé, as maintained by Simpson { 
and Bandaliér, § then it is most probable that the army, instead of march- 
ing N.N.E. over the Raton Mountains, as Simpson indicates, after having 
crossed the Tecolote Range in this direction, turned to the east or south- 
east, skirting the former range on the south, and passed out upon the 
plains bordering the Canadian River at this part of its course. | 

But there are other and stronger reasons for believing that Coronado’s 
army took this direction. /%rs¢, because in this part of their journey they 
encountered deep ravines. | Second, Jaramillo states: “ As well as I can 
remember we-took a direction still more to the northeast until we reached 
this stream (the Cicuyé). After having passed it, we turned still more Zo 
the right, that is to say still more to the northeast.” ** Third,“ they arrived 


* Smithsonian Report, 1869, pp.'312-340. 
+ Castafieda, p. 116. 
¢ Smithsonian Report, 1869, p. 335. 
§ Studies among the Sedentary Indians of New Mexico, p. 20. 
| Marcy. Red River of Louisiana, p. 39. 
J Castaiieda, pp. 120, 125, 4. 
** Relation, p. 371. 
Vor. X.—No. 6.—34 
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at a great ravine, like that of Coloma, where they found many habitations 
of Indians. Cabeza de Vaca and Dorantes had passed by that village.” * 
it is well known that the plains bordering the upper portion of the Cana- 
dian region are traversed by deep ravines through which the streams find 
their way. The statement of Jaramillo shows clearly a bend of their 
course to the right, and his “ northeast’ appears to have been in fact east, 
or somewhat southeast. And lastly, on this point, the actions of the 
Indians at the village of Cona are strongly confirmatory of the statement 
that Cabeza de Vaca and Dorantes had been there. If Coronado reached 
a point on their route it most certainly was south of the route laid down 
by Simpson. These wanderers most probably followed up Red River, 
being guided by the Indians around the northern end of the “ Llano Esta- 
cado.” Moreover, it is stated also,t that Coronado’s army had been 
directed much too far toward Florida. There they were informed that 
Quivira lay more toward the north, and, as I presume from the fact that 
they crossed some deep ravines, from this point they turned toward the 
northeast, crossing the streams which run to the east. 

Soon after leaving this point, the larger portion of the army re- 
turned in charge of Tristan de Arellano, and Coronado proceeded 
with thirty horsemen and six footmen, and new guides, furnished by the 
Teyas Indians. From thence, according to Jaramillo t, whose narrative 
appears to be trustworthy, they journeyed thirty days, tending more 
northward; making short daily marches, “always finding water,” and, “on 
the day of St. Peter and St. Paul” (28th June) “we reached a river that 
we had also found below Quivira. Ysopeta recognized it, and said we 
would find villages by descending it. We crossed it and followed the 
northern bank, ascending toward the northeast.” 

This stream, to which they gave the name of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
was doubtless the Arkansas. At what point they crossed it, and whether 
they had touched it before rcaching this point, as the writer supposed, I 
will not attempt to decide, but that the ultimate point reached was in the 
vicinity of the southwest corner of Missouri, is, as I believe, most prob- 
able. 

According to Coronado’s letter to the emperor, § ‘ The soil is the best 
that can be seen for all the productions of ‘Spain, for besides being strong 
and black, it is well watered by brooks, fountains and rivers. I found 


* Castafieda, p. 120. 
+ Castafieda, p. 129. 
¢ Relation, p. 375. 
§ Ternaux Compans, ix. p. 354. 
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plums like those of Spain, nuts, excellent grapes and mulberries,” which 
will agree very well with the region I have suggested. 

The strongest evidences in favor of this supposition are the statements 
of Castafieda; but the airections given by this writer are not always to 
be relied upon, as is very evident to any one who will take the trouble to 
compare them. He asserts* that all the country as far as Quivira is one 
plain; that at this point the mountains (Ozark, I presume) are first seen ; 
that in this country the “ great river, the Espiritu Santo, that Don Fernan- 
do de Soto discovered in Florida, has its source;” he also further states 
that “It traverses afterwards a province called Arache. Its sources were 
not seen, they were a long way off and on the slope of the Cordillera, 
which is on the side of the plains. It traverses these (plains) entirely and 
also the Cordillera of the North Sea.” It is evident, from this statement, 
that he believed the Arkansas, which risex in the mountains west of the 
plains and flows across them, was the upper portion of the Mississippi, and 
that it passed through the range which was observed to the east of Qui- 
vira; and immediately beyond which, he believed, would be found the 
Atlantic Ocean (North Sea). 

This explanation makes his various statements consistent with each 
other, except as to the confusion of directions. It is also evident, as I 
think, that the mountains, ‘‘ beyond Quivira” and “toward the North 
Sea,” could be none other than the Osage Range. If I have correctly in- 
terpreted his language, then it is certain that the ultimate point reached 
was not further north than I have placed it, and possibly as far south as 
the northeast portion of Indian Territory. 

Taking all the facts mentioned into consideration, I cannot agree with 
Simpson and Parkman in locating the extreme point of Coronado’s : ~ur- 
ney as far north as they place it. It is true Coronado claims that he 
reached the fortieth parallel of latitude. But I find by taking the latitude 
given by Espejo and some others of the early explorers of New Mexico, 
where the places are now known, that in most cases it is given as much as 
two or three degrees further north than it really is. I think it more prob- 
able that Coronado’s march extended but little, if any, north of 37° north 
latitude. 

Was the Turk’s statement wholly false? And if not, did Coronado 
in reality reach the Quivira he was in search of ? 

It must be admitted that the Turk’s tale was very highly embellished ; 
and that the gold and silver vessels, singing bells and golden eagle, will 
have to be stricken out, is conceded, but there still remain the following im- 


* Relation, 193-5. 
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portant, and—allowing something for exaggeration—possible statements : 
“That in his country was a river two leagues wide, in which fish as large 
as horses were caught; that on the river were canoes carrying twenty 
oarsmen on each side, and that the chiefs or lords of the land were seated 
in the stern of these canoes, on a dais.” 

That these statements, if substantially correct, could only apply to the 
Mississippi, must be admitted. 

By turning to the “ Relation of the Discovery of Florida by De Soto,” 
written by a Fidalgo of Elvas,* we find the following statement : 

The army of De Soto has reached the banks of the Mississippi, and is 
resting near by while preparations are being made to cross it. De Soto is 
endeavoring to enter into friendly negotiations with a noted Cacique, 
whose warriors have been showing themselves for several days in canoes 
on the river. The chief, whose name is Aquixo, has sent word that he will 
visit the Spanish camp the next day. 

“ The next day the Cacique arrived with two hundred canoes filled with 
men, having weapons. They were painted with ochre, wearing great 
bunches of white and other plumes of many colors, having feathered 
shields in their hands, with which they sheltered ¢he oarsmen on either 
side, the warriors standing erect from bow to stern, holding bows and ar- 
rows. The barge in which the Cacique came, had an awning at the poop, 
under which he sate; and the like had the barges of the other chiefs, and 
there, from under the canopy, where the chief man was, the course was 
directed and the orders issued to the rest.” * * * 

“These were fine-looking men, very large and well formed; and what 
with the awnings, the plumes and the shields, the pennons and the num- 
ber of people in the fleet, it appeared like a famous armada of galleys.” 
This is substantially confirmed by Biedma. 

There is something in this so strongly resembling the description 
given by the Turk, that we are forced to the conclusion that this individual, 
although condemned as a liar and traitor, was attempting to describe, 
with extravagant embellishments, what he in reality had seen, and that in 
the eastern part of Arkansas, bordering the Mississippi, was the Quivira 
of which he spoke; and that the course he led the army during the 
first part of the journey, was, in fact, in the right direction to the 
country to which he referred. Ysopete probably belonged to another 
tribe, living also on the east side of the plains, and, desirous of return- 
ing to his people, objected to the course the Turk was leading them; 
and, as a matter of course, when his influence finally prevailed, directed 


* Chap. XXII., Transl., Bradford Club Series, vol. 5, p- 103. 
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them to his own country, calling it Quivira. But even after they had 
reached this supposed Quivira, the Turk denied that it was the place 
sought, and contended that it was still beyond at the great river. 

I am therefore of the opinion that Coronado never reached the Quivira 
he was in search of. The Turk was the first to mention this locality and 
describe it, and it was his description that induced the Spaniards to start 
in search of it. As soon as the Indians learned that they were in search 
of a locality of that name, there were found others who could tell exactly 
where it was and the way thither; but it is probable that the Turk was the 
only one the army met with who had been to, and was acquainted with, 
the tribes on the Mississippi near the mouth of the Arkansas. It is proper 
to bear in mind in this connection that when this statement was made to 
Coronado by the Turk, the history of De Soto’s expedition was not known ; 
in fact at that very time the latter was yet east of the Mississippi. The 
former reached the eastern terminus of his journey about the middle of 
July, 1541, * while the latter did not cros sthe Mississippi until about the 
first of June, 1541, as we find him at Pacaha on the 1gth of that month. + 

I note the following additional facts which appear to corroborate the 
theory advanced. Jaramillo, speaking of the country beyond the St. 
Peter and St. Paul, or Arkansas, River, and in the vicinity of Quivira, says : t 


“It” (a village they passed) “was built near brooks, small but beautiful, 
and bordered by fertile fields, and which flow into the great river of which 
we have spoken.” ‘This “ great river” was, beyond question, the St. Peter 
and St. Paul (Arkansas), as he has mentioned, up to this point of the 
narrative since leaving the Cicuyé (Pecos), no other one to which the 


” 


appellation “ great river’? would be applicable. It is evident, therefore, 
that they had not reached the Kansas River, but were still in the drainage 
area of the Arkansas in the vicinity of the Verdigris or Neosho. 
According to the Fidalgo of Elvas, § Moscoso, while on his westward march 
at a village named Soacatino, heard rumors of other Christians who were 
wandering about not far from there, toward the south.- Although the 
direction given locates these wanderers too far south, there can be no 
doubt that they were either Cabeza de Vaca and his companions, or Coro- 


‘* It is true that Castaiieda says—p. 137—that Arellano reached Tiguex near the middle of July, 
1542, and is followed in this respect by Davis in his Spanish Conquest of New Mexico ; but as 
Simpson remarks—Sm. Rep., 1869, p. 320, note—this is a manifest error. Moreover, Coronado’s 
letter to the emperor, after his return to Tiguex, is dated October 20, 1541.—Ternaux Compans, ix. 
p. 362. 

+ Gentleman of Elvas, chap. xxiv., Bradford Club Series, vol. v. p. 112. 
t¢ Relation, p. 376. 
$ Chap. xxxiv. 
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nado’s party. But the language, if to be relied upon, could only refer to 
the latter. Other rumors of a similar import were heard, but Spanish 
cruelty and torture, and the want of interpreters, caused the Indians to 
change their answers so often as to finally induce Moscosa and his army 
to look upon them as idle tales, * although most probably founded on fact. 

For it is scarcely possible the two armies should have come so near each 
other without rumors of one passing to the other after sufficient time had 
elapsed. De Soto probably approached nearer to Coronado’s route than 
Moscosa, but being the same year the news failed to reach him. 

Biédma mentions similar rumors, but says they were false, “for the 
Indians‘could have had no knowledge of any others than ourselves, although 
as we made so many turns it might be in some of them they had observed 
our passing.” But it is more than probable that the Indians knew their 
course better than they did themselves. 


* Garcilasso de la Vega, L. 5, p. I, c. 2. 
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Contributed by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND Notes BY EDWARD F. DELANCEY 
(Continued from page 419) 
Intelligence from S: W: to D: C: red 11" Feb’. 
23 Philadelphia, Jan 25, 1781 

Before this letter reaches you, you will in some measure know the event of the 
revolt in the Jersey line. You can’t conceive what an effect those revolts have on 
the minds of the people at large. Iamconvinced that the part the Pennsylvania 
line has taken (except their suffering the two men to be executed) is right, and will 
in the end answer a greater purpose, than if they had gone immediately over to 
you.* Itis much feared by our leaders that the whole army will follow the ex- 
ample. [ dont think it unlikely. 

The Pennsylvania line is dispersed, about two thirds of them disbanded, and the 
rest gone on furlough. I think, without any intention of returning. The officers 
are coming to this place to quarter for the winter, or until the men on furlough are 
pleased to return. The Poor Dogs are left without waiters, so general is the dis- 
solution of the line. Someof them, the Off.*, were yesterday on their way down ina 
Shallop from Trenton to this place with all the arms belonging to the line, and when 
they were informed of the revolt of the Jersey line, as well as an apprehension that 
some discontents were like to arise in this city among the disbanded troops who 
were waiting there for their pay and not like to get it—in that case they thought it 
most advisable that the army should not come to town and therefore threw them 
all into the river, this you may depend on. 

Official accounts from General Green say that his army is in the greatest dis- 
tress immaginable and that he sees no way of relieving it. The messenger waits—I 
have not time to say a word more.—Adieu—}f 


* By reducing the numbers of the American army, by the dismissal of the larger part, and the 
furloughing the rest, of the mutineers. 

+ Officers’ servants. 

{In his letter to Washington of 13th January, 1781, written just twelve days prior to the date 
of this letter of ‘‘S. W.”, from his camp on the Pedee, Gen. Greene says: ** The militia have ravaged 
this quarter in such a manner that it will be with the greatest difficulty we shall be subsisted. The 
want of money is a great difficulty we meet with in supporting the army; but the want of arrange- 
ment is no less an evil than that. We have but a very little force in the field, and two thirds of 
them are totally unfit for duty ; and unless clothing arrives I must disband them.” III Sparks 


Corr. 208, 
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New York March 2" 1781 


James O’ Hara* came this morning from Jersey, he left Acquaquenunckf last 
night, and from Warwick} last Sunday.—1200 New England troops under Lafayette 
marched from the Highlands last Sunday morning and got to Morristown Monday 
night, where the Jersey brigade was to join them and to proceed on to the South- 
ward. Yesterday the York line marched from N: Windsor and reached Beverhouts 
farm that night and this morning was to proceed to Morristown. A person who 
conversed with some of the officers of this line on their march was told they were 
ordered to Morristown, and supposed they were going to the southward—Washing- 
ton had left N: Windsor and came down with the troops.§ 

No troops left in the Highlands, but what are in and about the forts at West 
Point. He was told their numbers were 4000—No militia was called out except a 
small guard at Second River of 10 or 12 men—Butler and Brant were proceeding 
to Albany and met with very little opposition—The inhabitants at and above Albany 
appear very friendly—He was told the French troops were on their march from 
Rhode Island and it was said some of them were to come to Morristown.|| There 
is a Capt® guard of 3omen of the Jersey line left at Pompton to take care of the stores. 


March 2 
Uzal W oodruff 4 \eft Jersey yesterday—He says Howe’s Brigade and five com- 


panies of the Jersey line were on the march last Tuesday between Boundbrook and 
Brunswick—They received at Morristown two pair shoes, a waistcoat and overhalls, 
and a few of them had coats—The York line and the remainder of [the]* Jersey 
line, he heard, were to follow them—, they sayd they were going against Arnold, and 
that he was already blocked up—Howe and Fayette commanded the troops on the 
march, Washington is at Morristown and was to follow. 


* The man of this name for whose apprehension Gov. Livingston offered ‘‘ 200 dollars of the bills 
of credit of this state” in his proclamation of 3d August, 1781, for the arrest of Ensign Moody and 
his party ; which produced Moody’s amusing counter proclamation bearing the same date, offering 
200 guineas ‘‘ true money” for Livingston’s delivery alive of the Provost in New York, or ‘‘ half 
the sum ” for his ears and nose, which are too well known and too remarkable to be mistaken.—Riv- 
ington’s Gazette of 25th Aug., 1781. 

+ Acquackanonck, on the Passaic, above Newark, N. J. 

¢In Orange Co., N. Y. 

§ On 19th February, 1781, Washington gave Lafayette his instructions for the expedition to 
Virginia, on the 22d he wrote to St. Clair to put such Pennsylvania troops as he could get together 
under Gen. Fayette’s command. Gov. Clinton objected to the New York line being taken from the 
frontiers of that state, but without effect—except that six companies of them were ordered to West 
Point for a short time. Washington left New Windsor for Newport on 2d March. 

| The French army were to go by sea according to Washington’s plan, but it was rendered nuga- 
tory by a part of thefleet being sent to the Chesapeake before his proposal arrived at Newport. 

“] The same person mentioned before under January 20, and February 7, who was, at different 
times in the Jersey troops, and in the continentals ; the name in these entries is spelled ‘‘ Wood- 
roff” and ‘* Woodruff.” 
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N. B.—The above intelligence in March was copied by mistake, before that of 
February was quite finished. 


Feb 28” 1781. Col. Robinson. 


Christian Lowzier, and Richard van Riper,* say they live at Acquaquenunck, 
which place they left Monday last— 

It was reported that Part of Washington’s army were to go to the Southward 
being sent for and they heard some had marched to Morristown from Pompton, but 
that they heard nothing of troops coming from the Highlands. They knew nothing 
of Washington himself— 

P. S.—The above two men are come in as it appears to me, only on y* scheme 


of trade, they affect to be very ignorant of publick matters. 
B. Re 


Copy of a letter from Captain Ward to Col: B: Robinson, dated Bergen Point 27” 
Feb’ | 81. 
Sir 
I received a letter from my friend still in the Jerseys, who informed me that it 
was publickly reported last night in the tavern, that the troops from Morristown, 
were on their march, but does not know where. 
I shall take every pains in*my power to ascertain their destination, and every 
,other interesting intellegence. The want of a proper coat impedes our operations 
much. I am yours &c Tho* Ward. 
The man who brought the above letter, informed me that a party of the Refugees 
from Bergen Point were in the Jerseys last night: they heard the Rebells had thir- 
teen boats at Springfield, and their troops collecting at that place. They were 


advised to return p EES Seite 


27 February, 1781—Mr. Shoemaker—} 


Robert Olds \eft East Bradford in Connecticut the 15" inst—says they are build- 
ing ten whale boats there, and more at Guilford and other places ; if the whole 30 
boats to be commanded by a Captain Davis, will be completed in a fortnight, and 
are to be employed in the Sound as it is said in preventing the trade of taking out 


* Richard van Riper, captain in Colonel Thomas’s battalion ‘‘ Detached Militia,” July 18, 
1776.—Stryker’s New Jersey Register, 416. 

+ The Capt. Thomas Ward who led an unsuccessful land expedition into New Jersey on 21 Nov., 
1780.—II Moore's Diary Am. Rev. 348. e 

t Joseph, a brother of Samuel Shoemaker, the well known loyalist of Philadelphia. After 
throwing up his commission asa Whig officer on the Declaration of Independence, Joseph Shoe- 
maker joined the other side, and was engaged in trading from Philadelphia to Virginia, was cap- 
tured and carried mto New York, and afterward engaged in privateering.—II Sabine, 301. He 
was also one of the auditors of one of the accounts of John Smyth, City Treasurer of New York, 
published by order of Sir Guy Carleton in Rivington’s Gazette of Ist June, 1782.—II Jones's Hist, 


N. Y., pp. 459; 460. 
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provisions and bringing in goods from N. York. Few or no troops are raised for © 
the Continental Army, for the present year. Continental money passes 72 for one, 
and their new State money three paper dollars for one silver one. It was said the 
Congress had obtained a list of a number of persons, who had agreed to appear for 
his Majesty’s Government (10 or 11 hundred) many were under apprehensions of 
being taken up and sent to the mines * or banished, and in consequence thereof 
were endeavoring to come off ; that a Mr Hoyt and another gentleman of Character 
came away when he did and are-now on Long Island,t that great numbers from 


* The abandoned subterranean mines at Simsbury, Ct., called ‘‘ the Newgate of Connecticut,” which 
were prepared for, and used as dungeons for Tories by the Connecticut authorities in the Revolution. 
+ The Journals of the Continental Congress contain no reference to this matter. Washington, 
through one of his agents, a Capt. Walker, was informed of it and wrote General Parsons on 22d 
Feb., 1781, saying: ‘‘ Your knowledge of the country and characters of the people will enable you 
best to conduct the investigation, and as you live in one of the counties (Stratford and Fairfield 
counties) where it seems to originate, you may do it with the less risk of suspicion. I am therefore 
to request that you will undertake the affair in the manner you think most likely to succeed, and 
will set about it immediately.” * * * ‘*The person who will serve you as a spy must be assured 
of some generous compensation such as will be an object to his family and secure his fidelity. This 
I leave to your management.”—VII Sparks, 474. 

Pursuns went to Reading,, in Fairfield county, at once, and on the 14th of March, twenty-two 
days later, sent a very remarkable report to Washington. In this he states he has ‘‘not been able 
to make the discoveries wished for with a sufficient degree of precision to make any attempt to secure 
the persons concerned. I believe it certain that an association is formed to submit to the British 
Government on the terms of the last proclamation ; that the number of associators is daily increasing; 
that their names are transmitted to New York as often as opportunity presents ; that a register was 
kept of them in Newtown (Connecticut), but it is not certain that the register is now there, or can 
be found if there, * * * * * that many persons are engaged in the service of the enemy 
who are preparing to join them ; about forty have made attempts since I have been here, but were 
disappointed. Persons are also employed to enlist these men, and are in the pay of the enemy, 
with the promise of commissions. Regular stages of information are established from the shores 
through the country to Canada. Despatches have lately gone through these channels to Vermont. 
I think it will be exceedingly difficult to detect the plan in its extent. So much caution is used by 
them that my prospects are small of obtaining the register or exposing to punishment any char- 
acters of importance.” After stating that he knows about forty engaged in trade and correspond. 
ence with the enemy at Lloyd’s Neck (on Long Island), and that he believes ‘‘ this is not a quarter 
part of those who are concerned, in so doing,” he says, ‘‘it has become difficult to know what is 
best to be done in those towns, To make the inquiries thorough and take up all concerned, will 
drive great numbers to, the enemy ; and to omit it will put the few well affected who now femain 
here, wholly in the power of the enemy, notwithstanding every effort we can make’to protect them.” 

* # * * ‘*Tn short the evil has taken so deep root it is become a subject of a very delicate 
nature, and difficult to know how far it is best to exténd the inquiries." * * * ‘ The spy employed,” 
hesays “ has assurances of generous pay for his time and services, and if he finds out the plan, and is 
detected and has to fly, he is to have one hundred dollars a year for life,” and the letter closes by 
suggesting that he, Parsons, should return to camp and leave Capt. Walker “ to prosecute the inquiries 
least my continuing here should occasion jealousies. I can return again when any thing is prepared 
for execution.” The whole letter is in III Sparks Rev. Corr., pp. 260, 263, and taken in connection 
with Heron’s letters in this ‘‘ Private intelligence ” shows a very extraordinary state of things. No 
further measures seem ever to have been taken in relation to the matter. 
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Connecticut, &c, areremoving to—the State of Vermont which is become a place of 
refuge and secure from being molested by the British or Indians. Farms in Con- 
necticut wiil not rent for more than will pay the taxes. Universal distress and dis- 
content through the whole state. 


28” February. 1781, 

Mc Farlane* says Col Dayton came to him last night ¢ and offered him three 
hundred acres of land and two hundred guineas, if he would come over and find 
out the situations of the Guards, Regiments, and shipping here, and as he could not 
expect he could do it himself, free pardon to any Refugee, that would undertake it, 
and an hundred Guineas. That Dayton told him if he would do this business to 
General Washington’s satisfaction, he should carry letters to his correspondents in 
N. York—that immediately on his return he was to go to Morristown, and if Gen- 
eral Washington was not there, he was to go N. Windsor. 

The French are said to be moving.—Six hundred cords of wood are ordered 
to be cut at Connecticut Farms.—The Jersey troops are at Morristown, expresses 
are passing every day. f 


Feb 28, 1781. 


Rob! Galbreath \eft Pompton the 14" Feb’. and came to Caheatif with his 
wife and children where he remained till a fortnight ago, at which time he 


determined to come back to N: York. He took what he thought the safest route 
for this purpose by way of Pompton. He informs that on Saturday last, the 24” 
inst., he met a division of the rebel army under the command of the Marquis de la 
Fayette (whom he knows personally) upon their march towards Morristown. They 
were then ten miles from Morristown, upon the road from Pompton—he was 
told by some of their officers that their numbers were nearly two thousand. That 
the corps was chiefly composed of New England troops draughted from the several 
brigades, with one light infantry company from the York and one from the 
Jersey brigades—that they had no artillery with them, and in proportion to their 
numbers few waggons—They are formed into two Brigades. He thinks each com- 
manded by a Brigadier General. The Soldiers belonging to the New England 
troops had received nine silver dollars per man—the others none. 
G: Beckwith } 


*On Feb. 25, three days prior to this statement of McFarlane, Washington wrote to La Fayette 
that one Hagerty, a spy, told him that a reinforcement of 600 men for Arnold was preparing, and 
was te sail under a convoy which ‘‘ would not be ready till the end of this week. I do not give much 
credit to anything he says ; but if it is so, Col. Dayton will probably be able to give some knowl- 
edge of it.” To verify this story was probably the object of this offer of Dayton, who at this time 
was the head of Washington’s secret intelligence agency for New Jersey. McFarlane probably 
enlarged Dayton’s figures to increase his own importance to the British. 

+So in the MS. 

} The signature in full of Major Beckwith. 
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March 1"'—Col. Robinson. 


A person just come from the North River, brings intelligence that the light 
Infantry stationed on both sides the river were in motion the 23d instant with 
three days provision. That 3000 were ordered from the East side, but that only 
1500 went across—their destination unknown ; but supposed by some to make such 
a feint as might favor an expedition lately formed at N: rort to Chesapeake Bay, 
in order to take General Arnold and the troops under his command—Three sail 
of the line with 800 land forces (without transports) are said by some to compose 
this Expedition—Other accounts mention that the forces consist of the Ardent of 
20 Guns 2 large Frigates with 800 land forces as aforesaid, and that three continen- 
tal frigates from Boston were to join them.* 

Eight o’clock in the Ev.g. 
Sir, 

Glover this moment arrived, and brought me a sealed letter without date or 
name to it. He says he received it last night from Mc Kay and Knapp, at Horse 
Neck. + 

I am, &c. 


B. Robinson 
To Maj‘ De Lancey. 


March 5—Major Brown. 


“Within this hour past we have news that the troops marching for the 
‘“‘ Southn.are ordered back, but dont know the cause—they add, some of them, a 
“French fleet is expected ;—’tis said three horses have been killed, going express 
“for the above purposes. ]—A member of Congress told a person of credit belonging 
“to the town, who was a few days ago in Philadelphia, that Lord Cornwalli’s army 
“ was superior to Greens, was pursuing him and within 30 miles of Green.§ 

I received j:.st now the letter from Newark from which I copied the above ex- 
tract. It was written thismorning. The letter mentions what we have had before, 


* This information refers to La Fayette’s movement to Virginia, and the first French naval 
expedition to the Chesapeake, under de Tilly. 

+ Now Greenwich, Connecticut. The Glover who brought this letter was probably the Capt. 
Glover who piloted the “‘ party of refugees from Connecticut (except two that were foreigners) 
commanded by one Barnwell, who used to live in this neighborhood,” as Gen. Silliman himself 
describes them, who seized and carried off that officer to Long Island, in May, 1774, by Sir H. 
Clinton’s orders. Glover was a native of Newtown, Connecticut, a carpenter by trade, and had 
been employed by Gen. Silliman. He seems to have played the same part for Sir H. Clinton 
that Capt. Caleb Brewster, mentioned before, did for Gen. Washington in the whale-boat trade and 
intelligence expeditions on Long Island Sound. 

¢ The troops were not recalled ; these expresses were to convey intelligence merely. 

§In a letter of March 1st, 1751, Washington tells Lafayette: *‘ I have received a letter from 
General Greene, by which it appears that Cornwallis with twenty-five hundred men was penetrating 
the country with very great rapidity, and Greene, with a much inferior force retiring before him, 
having determined to pass the Roanoke.”—VII Sparks, 445. 
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that a thousand or twelve hundred rebel troops met at Trenton on Wednesday last 
and embarked and sailed on Thursday in shallops &c down the delaware to go to 
New Castle, thence to proceed across to the Head of Elk, to catch General Arnold 
(asthey say) They add “that they expected to be joined by more’”’—I take the 
liberty of sending you this written in haste 


From Your Obt. serv’t 
Signed D. J. Brown 


11” March, 178-* 

Mr. H. says the French fleet will not sail unless the Admiral detaches [ships] so 
as to give them a decided superiority, which they imagine he will do to convoy the 
intended expedition—They are ordered to be in readiness to co-operate with their 
expected reinforcement—which they look for this month. 

The Orders La Fayette received were to attack Arnold, provided he could do it 
with any prospect of success, if not he was to turn his course to General Green. 
At the time he marched it was supposed that Gen Arnold was blockaded up by 
the French. 

Gen! Parsons’s aid de Camp, whose name is Lawrence is soliciting leave to come 
in to see his mother. He thinks it is in our power to tamper with him and that 
from Parson’s mercenary disposition, there is little doubt of success.t 

Gen. Washington and Mons. Rochambeau met at Lebanon to concert some 
future operations. 


* The figure ‘‘1” is omitted in the MS. 

+ ‘‘General Parsons’s aid de Camp” who gives this information about that general was Major Oliver 
Lawrence, as appears from the following entry in Dr. Emmett’s other MS. volume: ‘‘ Lieut 
Vincent of the Guides and Pioneers broke out of Fishkill Provost last Monday night,—says the 
army and inhabitants are in the greatest distress for clothing and provisions. The Congress Regt 
have been a fortnight without drawing any flour. Two Continental offi's told him that Ethan 
Allen had had two or three conferences with Col: Carlton, and had certainly gone over and joined 
the King’s troops. The printing press is stop’d there, they say for want of paper. The Congress 
Regiment consists of near 500 men. Oliver Laurens (so sfelled in the MS.) an aid de camp to 
General Parsons, got four guineas from Capt. Williams for Vincent but would not let him have it. 
A Lieut. and Adjt Molton of the 24 Massachusetts Regt rect £5 1s 4d from his father for 
him, but did not give him any part of it.” MS. vol. of ‘* Information of Deserters and others not 
included in private Intelligence,” under date of 18th Dec., 1780. 

t This information is from ‘‘Mr. H.,” the Mr. Heron mentioned in the note to his former letter, 
entered 4 Feb. an/e; and it shows how quickly and correctly he got intelligence from the American 
headquarters. _Washington’s order to Lafayette, then in Philadelphia, permitting him to join Gen. 
Greene in the event mentioned, was written from few Windsor on March rst. It could not have 
reached Lafayette in Philadelphia in less than three days (Washington’s letters of 25 and 26 Feb. 
(VII Sparks, 248) did not reach him till March 2d, five and four days respectively), which would 
be March 3d or 4th, yet on March 11th Heron, who lived at Reading, Connecticut, is in New York 
giving these very orders to the British officials at Clinton’s headquarters. Thus Heron had not 
only received the orders in Connecticut, but had had time to come t#New York with them just one 
week after Lafayette first saw them. As this must have been done by horses or whale-boats, or 


partly by each, it was quick work. 
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March 13” 1781 Captain Beckwith 

General Washington passed this day sennight through Norwich, about ten miles 
north of New London, on his way to Rhode Island. The Romulus has certainly 
been carried into that place. 

The French fleet at Rhode Island have watered, and are ready for sea—their 
troops are very healthy.* 

March 15 
Sir : 

There are four crafts between Mr Bayards and Fort Knyphausen,t which 
are the cause of many prisoners making their escape to the rebels : especially those 
that are on parole, and have liberty of passing through the city— 

There are two hundred soldiers of the standing forces come to Tapaan last 
Saturday and have one field piece with them—they lie four miles above the 
militia. 

Your Ob’t Serv’t 
Isaac Siscoe 


March 17" 


Charles Whitehead a naval Prisoner on parole from Baltimore, came to head of 
Elk in one of the Craft, pressed to bring La Fayette and his troops down the 
Chesapeake. They had collected twenty or thirty sail to be convoyed by the 


privateers—the Sloop Porpoise and Brigantine Nesbit. They were at the head of 
Elk Tuesday the 6" and were to sail next day. Some say’d they were to land at 
Annapoiis and wait convoy—They got up some Provisions from Annapolis— 


March 18" 


Daniel Martin an inhabitant of Paramus left it yesterday evening—Says there 
was a party of 200 men came down from West Point to Tapaan yesterday with a 
field piece. There are about 50 militia who keep a guard at Newbridge.} 

Hugh Stewart McLellan \eft Albany the 15" of February. Came in by Rhine- 
beck, crossed the North River at New Windsor and came by Aquaquenunck—é&c—- 

He saw a man who left Ethan Allen the 13 of February, he told him he heard 
Allen declare he would have nothing to do with Congress. 

The recruiting goes on slowly. The men will not enlist for the war, but will for 
nine months. 

There is one regiment at Schenectedey of 400 men commanded by Col. Cort- 


* Washington left New Windsor on March 2d, arrived in Newport on the 6th, was at Hartford 
on his return on the 17th, and got back on the 2oth, ‘‘ after passing over very bad roads and riding 
through very foul weather, without any damage,” as he writes De Chastellux —VII Sparks, 452. 

+ Castle Point, Hoboken, and Fort Washington. ‘‘Siscoe” or ‘‘ Cisco,” isa well-known Jersey 
name. 

¢ Paramus, a small town on the Passaic ; Newbridge is on the Hackensack, about two miles 
southwest of Fort Lee; both in Bergen county, New Jersey. 
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land.* There isa detachment at Fort Stanwix of about 200 men of the York 
Brigade. 
March 21, 1781, 


Samuel Rose, sent by Col: Robinson, with a letter to Ethen Allen the 5” of February, 
returned this morning to New York. He gives the following account of himself- 

That he went out by Lloyd’s Neck crossing the Sound from thence to Newfield f 
in Connecticut, from which place he continued his journey to Newtown, New 
Milford, the Nine Partners,{ Spencertown,§ Lanesborough, and Williamstown, which 
he reached the 18" of February, and the night following, he got to his brothers at 
Manchester in Vermont, where he staid the next day—the night of the 20™ he 
came with his brother to Andrew Holleys (within two miles of Allen’s house) and 
he gave the letter to his brother, directing him to deliver it: his brother returned to 
him in about two hours, and gave him the following account of ‘his meeting with 
Col! Allen 

That upon being introduced to him, he found the Col. and Mrs Allen together 
—that he delivered the letter, which Allen immediately put into his pocket: that 
soon after Mrs Allen quitted the room, upon which the Col took the letter out of 
his pocket, opened the seal and read it, after which he asked the bearer from whence 
it came? to which the other replied that he did not know, but that it was left with 
him by a gentleman, who requested him to deliver it to Col: Allen, to which Allen 
answered: “you have done very right. I have no reply to make to it . 

Those were his words 

Soon after his Brother returned home and the informant came to Mr || 
seven miles on this side of Col Allen’s house, where he remained the night of the 
21* and the succeeding day 

Mr informed him that a person from Canada, brought two letters to Allen 
eleven days before he (Rose) got to his house, and that this person remained eight 
days with him. One of the letters was from Major Dundass, the other from Cap- 
tain Sherrard—Mr told him that Allen read the letters to him, but that he was 
not at liberty to divulge the contents, but could inform him ¢hat every thing was 
working for the best for Government :J he further gave the informant reason to im- 
agine that a body of troops would cross the Lakes from Canada next June—— 

He returned by Lanesborough, and on the road which he took in going up the 
country.—He understood that the French fleet was gone to Virginia, but he does 
not know what number of troops were embarked 


* The ‘‘ Mr. Mc Cleland,” of Redhook, mentioned above in McLeod’s information of January 
21, and who wrote the entry of January 31% before given, was probably the ‘‘ Hugh Stewart 
Mc Lelland” who gives this information. 

+ Newfield is the present Bridgeport, Ct. 

¢In Dutchess Co., N. Y. § In Connecticut. 

[Soin the MS. This name is left blank wherever it occurs in this ‘‘ account” of Samuel Rose. 

¥ These italics are underscored in the MS. 
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Sam! Rose gives the following information of the effect of the Commissioners 
declaration upon the people in the country 

At Lanesborough there was a town-meeting held about the 234 of February, to 
consider what steps should be taken in consequence of the Commissioners declara- 
tions. Debates ran high and the parties were very violent, but it ended by passing a 
vote, that the reading or publishing the Declarations should be deemed high trea- 
son 

At Steventown,* a town meeting had been held for a similar purpose, and the in- 
habitants determined -neither to pay rates, nor raise more men for the Continental 
Army; They chose two persons to come to New York to represent their situation, 
but the neighboring townships, hearing of their intention came and took up one of 
the men above mentioned, who was however immediately set at liberty by his towns- 
men, who took the party into custody. Rose left that part of the Country in this 
situation, not thinking it prudent to remain longer. He came therefore that night 
to Spencer town where a Mr told him that the Commissioners Declarations 
were known in the country, and that in his district they were read publickly ; no 
resolves to the contrary having hitherto been passed. &c G: Beckwith 


22" March 1781. 


The Rev Mr Money Chaplain to the 9'* Regiment, says the gentlemen where he 


lived told him (a Mr. Sheaffe) that the Rev Mr Booth who lives 15 miles from Fred- 
ericktown recived a letter from Col. Bannister of Petersburgh, mentioning particu- 
larly the situation of Gen Green’s Army. That they were so distressed for want of 
ammunition, Provisions, &c. &c. that it was impossible for him to hold out. Lord 
Cornwallis was within one days march of him with the Dan River between them— 
This was on the 10 of March. ‘The letter was dated the 1*--General Morgan 
was disgusted, as it was thought, for not having received a reinforcement—He 
complained of sciatic pains and retired to his house near Winchester. + 
Coming through little Yorktown in Maryland, Mayjor Moon of the Penn- 
sylvania line called on him; he asked him if he was then recruiting: he an- 
swered, no—that he was on a very disagreeable business.—They did not then 
make any further inquiries, but when they arrived at Reading two Regiments of 
the same line saluted them said they were deserters from the British, and would 
soon follow them. They crowded into the rooms of the tavern, cried out repeat- 


* Stephentown in what is now Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 

+ Lee in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” vol. II. p. 392, tells us that Morgan was retreating with his prisoners after 
his victory over Tarleton at Cowpens, intending to cross the mountains, when he was overtaken by 
Gen. Greene, who forbade the movement as fatal to his own plans. Morgan, much irritated, declared 
he would not be responsible for the consequences, to which Greene replied, ‘‘ Neither shall you, 
for the maneuvre is my own.” Morgan remained till the two divisions of Greene’s army united 
at Guilford court house, when he threw up his command and went home. ‘‘ He left us ang left 
impressions with many not very favorable to that purity of patriotism essential to the character of a 
great soldier.” Lee says nothing about any ‘‘ sciatic pains.” Morgan took no further part in the 
war of the Revolution, and remained at home. 
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edly “God save the King!” “ Britons strike home,” &c. Those men had no arms 
—he saw them paraded without any—from what he could collect they meant to have 
a general revolt on St. Patricks day.* The people as they passed through the 
country were very civil. 

Three fourths of the people of Maryland are friends to Government.t 


Brookhaven Long Island, March 19” 1781. Rec'd 24” 

Sir 

This is to inform you that by the best acc’* from New Port, the French 
fleet Sailed two days before our fleet from Gardner’s Bay ; but it is not to be de- 
pended on.—In a few days I expect to give you a more particular account that may 
be depended on, if Mr Smyth dont have me carried off. He threatens me I shall 
be. The rebels are very thick on the Island and have done a great deal of 
mischief 

Yours J. Hassard.f 


* This was a second meeting, from the same causes which produced that of the preceding January. 
On the 18th March just prior to the scene described, the Pennsylvania Assembly, to quiet the then 
mutinous condition of her line, deeming it expedient to give them a gratuity over and above their 
pay and allowances, *‘ Resolved, that the Supreme Executive Council be authorized and directed 
to order the sum of nine pounds, state money, to be paid as a gratuity to every such non-commis- 
sioned officer and soldier of said Line who was enlisted prior to the year 1780 to serve during the 
war.” VIII Pa. Archives, 761. The want of money to meet their pay and this gratuity led to 
the state of things here described. The troops did not leave Yorktown, Pa., for Virginia till 26th 
May, 1781. 

¢ Not an exaggeration, if some of the accounts of the day are to be credited. Gen. Greene wrote 
Prest. Reed on 4th May, 1781, about six weeks after the date of this information: ‘‘ Maryland has 
given no assistance to this army. Not a man has joined us from that state, and we are discharging 
her men daily, their times of service being out. She has shamefully neglected us.” II Reed’s Life 
of Reed, p. 352. 

+ Hassard was a Long Island loyalist ; Mr ‘‘ Smyth ”—Smith, it should have been—was a whig 
‘*committee-man ” of Suffolk Co. 


( Zo be continued.) 


Vor. X.—No. 6.—35. 





TWO VALUABLE ORIGINAL’ LETTERS 


[EDITOR OF MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History: 

In the fifth volume of Bancroft's History, chapter IX, he alludes to a speech 
made by Huske in Parliament advocating the Stamp Act ; and in a foot note, refers 
to a letter written by Stephen Sayre to Isaac Sears, from which there is an extract 
in Gordon’s History. Finding the original letter among a collection of old papers 
in my possession, I enclose a copy for publication, thinking it will interest the 
general reader, as well as the antiquarian. R ] 


“London Feb 17¢n 1764 
“Dear Sir 

The regard I still have for you and your family, induces me to write lest I get 
out Of your remembrance, and thereby loose the Friendship which I value so much. 
It would have given me great pleasure to hear from you before I leave England— 
but as I shall likely depart from thence in March or April, I can’t expect it. I 
always enquire of my New York Friends who come from there, and have had the 
pleasure of hearing you were very well as yet. In my return to New York, I must 
touch at the West Indies, where shall stay the summer; but hope to take you by 
the Hand next November, if not soonner, and have one kiss of Mrs Sears. I have 
met with Mr Coffin here, who is now in St Thomas’s Hospital for improvement. 
We have drank your Health, and wish to do it before your Faces. 

There is nothing new that is agreeable, but we have every thing to fear that 
may hurt our Purses in the Line of Colonies; you'll soon have a parcel of Mar- 
madonian Ravens who will feed upon, and rip up your very Vitals ; such as officers of 
Stamp duties, Prizies of Lands, Houses, Furniture, &c. The Ministry are de- 
termined to make you pay for the peace which you like so well. The people here 
find so much fault with it, that they are fearfull to aggravate them with any more 
Taxes. What is most unlucky for us: there is a Mr Huske who understands 
America pretty well and has lately got a seat in the House of Commons, but instead 
of standing an advocate for his injured country : (for he is an American, born and 
educated in Boston) he has officiously proposed in the House of Commons to lay 
a tax on the Colonies which will amount to five hundred thousand pounds, per an 
sterling (£500,000 strg pr annum), which he says they all are well able to pay, and 
he was heard by the House with great joy and attention—There is a prodigious 
stride made by the Wt India planters to prohibit us trading to any of the foreign 
Islands, and how far they may succeede, we don’t know, tho’ it must be the utter 
ruin of the little Trade we have lefty There is a gentleman here who is a member 
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of Parliament, and Agent for Connecticut and Pennsylvania by the recommendation 
of Mr Ingersoll & Mr Franklin, that has great weight with all the ministry, and 
whose honesty will prompt him to stand firm in our Interests. He has often been 
to the Board of Trade, and has succeeded so well as to gain them over to our In- 
terest, and the Lords of Trade will have great influence over the House: I must 
take some share of merit in this affair to myself, for I have been admitted to Lord 
Hillsborough at all times, and have so often been consulted on this subject, that it 
is plain my advice had some little weight, particularly as my sentiments exactly 
accorded with Mr Jackson’s, the above mentioned agent, who I have lately got 
acquainted with: The officers who have lately returned from America, have like- 
wise represented us as Wealthy. Rich. & overgrown in Fortune, and the least we 
may expect is an immense Taxation. If any of my old acquaintances remember 
me, please to give my comp*s to them—But I charge you to make them to Mrs 
Sears and your Brother John. Farewell Stephen Sayre. 


To Capt Isaac Sears in New York—” 





[In sharp contrast with the above, is the following letter written about thirty 
years later by a New Jersey Senator to his wife. The Stamp Act had passed, but 
Sayre’s “ Marmadonian Ravens” reaped but a scanty repast. Already the “ Col- 


onies” had become a recognized power by the European nations, and were dis- 
cussing in their Congress the terms of treaties with various countries, etc., while so- 
cially they were enjoying the same entertainments as elsewhere. 

The letter is dated, “Philadelphia, March 8th, 1796 :” Party lines were then 
drawn distinctly, and party feelings bitter. After a page of domestic details, the 
writer gives us a glimpse of the social and political life of the time. R ] 


“There is more gayety here, than I wish to partake of—and I feel myself in 
fashion contrary tomy inclination. Iwas last night at asplendid party at Dickinsons’ 
in his new house. About fifty ladies present, and as many gentlemen, three rooms 
open ; the only gentlemen of Congress present were Butler & his daughter, Langdon, 
Smith of Maryland, & Livingston, with their wives, all Democrats ; and myself. 

I was on Saturday evening at Mrs Leamings; I had disappointed her husband 
at a dinner, and therefore made a point of attending; I found 2 tea party of 
twenty or thirty ladies.) Mrs M‘Kean, Mrs Dayton, Mrs Mifflin, and Mrs Jackson. 

On Sunday I dined at Wickoff’s with Judge Peterson, Dayton, &c. Nancey has 
thrown off her Methodism and has become very gay. The reigning belle of the 
town is Miss Bardley (?) who is a fine modest girl. Helen Thompson is here with 
the Virginian sett, I have not seen her except at the Drawing Room; young Ricketts 
is with her; a genteel young man: Betsy Custis is to be married on the 20" to Mr Law 
SO says who is in town, taking care of the federal City. Some say, he is court- 
ing Nelly Custis. I dined at the President’s on Thursday, he appeared unusually 
grave who had made some improper remarks in the house of Reps the day 
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before, and many other Democrats were present ; I sat next to the President and 
endeavored to contribute to his amusement. What a shame that such reptiles 
should make him uneasy. I was in good spirits & told him several stories, at 
which he laughed heartily respecting late occurrences. 

Dr Priestly is here, and has begun a course of sermons to show the superior ex- 
cellency of the Christian religion. His first two sermons were much admired. The 
church was crowded, and many ladies attended. In his third sermon, he exposed the 
folly of the Pagan rites, and like a true Philosopher, who thought nothing improper 
to be mentioned where truth was concerned, made use of many expressions, and 
detailed many stories that I cannot commit to paper; the ladies hung down their 
heads. I told some of them to the President, and he was highly diverted. I have 
written thus far without touching on politics; it is therefore high time to begin. 
The Algerine Treaty was ratified unanimously on Wednesday, and the Spanish on 
Thursday, also unanimous. I mentioned to you that we were to have a meet- 
ing at Bingham’s on Wednesday ; it was that we might act in concert respecting 
*the compensation bill. The house of Reps continued their own pay at 6 dollars a 
day, and reduced ours from 7 to 6. It was determined at the meeting by a large 
majority, that we should acquiesce in the bill. Ellsworth, myself, & some others, 
were in the minority ; the majority did not wish that there should be a difference 
between the two houses on this point, as it might make us unpopular, as they 
wish to coax the Reps that the treaty may go down the better. The day after 
Ellsworth was very unexpectedly to himself and others, nominated as Chief Justice 
of the U. S. and was appointed the nextday. I refer you to the papers which will 
accompany this for the proceedings of the house of Reps Philadelphia, March 8, 
1796"* * * & & 
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HIsTORICAL SOCIETIES IN THEIR RE- 
LATION TO LOCAL HISTORICAL INTEREST 
was ably and eloquently discussed by 
the Rt. Rev. C. F. Robertson, D.D., 
Bishop of Missouri, at a recent meeting 
of the Missouri Historical Society at St. 
Louis. He said: 

“Tt marks a higher grade of intelli- 
gence when a community withdraws a 
portion of its interest and attention from 
the consideration of immediate pleasure 
or profit, in order to consider its own 
past, the principles and direction of its 
growth, and the conclusions which may 
be drawn thence as to its future. An 
animal has no past or future. Every- 
thing, for it, is wrapped up in the pres- 
ent. We show less of the traits of 
animal existence, as the past and the 
future are present and real to us, in order 
to furnish motives for better endeavor. 
Naturally, also, that community is higher 
in which the larger proportion of its 
people manifest such interest. Such 
thoughts as these conspire to the form- 
ation and efficient prosecution of the 
historical society. The entire commu- 
nity has its corporate life, but in a nar- 
rower and yet as real a sense, every 
considerable section of that country has 
its individual character, the struggles 
and memorials of its past, its reason for 
being in the present, and its aspirations 
for the future. The true aim of the 
historical society is not the collection of 
the records of the past in a mere miserly 
spirit of accumulating curious old lum- 
ber and rubbish. It honors the memo- 
rials and associations of the past, becaus¢ 
out of it have been wrought the resul:s 





The child spells out 
reverently the story of the father’s harder 
struggle, by which it has inherited an 


of the present. 


easier and wealthier lot. We discover 
how the realization of the present be- 
came possible in the stamina and seed 
thoughts of the past. We construct 
safely our vaticinations of the future as 
we take our sight along not merely the 
conditions of the present, but also those 
of bygone days as well.” 





Mr. Cary’s ANSWER—The eldest 
sister of Miss Mary Cary had married 
George William Fairfax, at whose house 
she was on a visit, when she captivated 
a young man, who paid her his addresses. 
His affection, however, was not returned, 
and the offer of his hand was rejected by 
Miss Cary. This young man was after- 
ward known to the world as General 
George Washington, the first President 
of the United States of America. Young 
Washington asked pe:mission of old Mr. 
Cary to address his daughter before he 
ventured to speak to herself. The reply 
of the old gentleman was: “If that is 
your business here, sir, I wish you to 
leave the house, for my daughter has 
been accustomed to ride in her own 
coach.”’ It has subsequently been said 
that this answer of Mr. Cary to the strip- 
ling, Washington, produced the inde- 
pendence of the United States, and laid 
the foundation of the future fame of the 
f.rst of heroes and the best of men—our 
immortal Washington ; as it was more 
than probable that, had he obtained pos- 
session of the large fortune which it was 
known that Miss Cary would carry to 
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the altar with her, he would have passed 
the remainder of his life in inglorious 
ease.— Bishop Meade’s Old Churches an€ 
Families of Virginia. 


MartTIN LUTHER’S MEMORY—-At the 
large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance at the Academy of 
Music, New York City, on the evening of 
Tuesday, November 13, the Honorable 
John Jay, president of the Alliance, said : 
“We are assembled to-night, at the call 
of the Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States, to commemorate the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Luther. 
This reminder of the great reformer 
has stirred the hearts of the nations 
whom his teachings have helped to bring 
from the noxious mists of ignorance 
and superstition into the pure sunlight 
of Christianity. His memory is lovingly 
cherished in his own land as the molder 
of the German mind, and almost the 
creator of the German tongue—the Re- 
former by whose voice, in that tumultuous 
movement for mental and moral emanci- 
pation, God awakened the people, and 
the echoes of ‘whose voice still resound 
throughout the world. The National 
Alliance, at whose invitation you have 
come, represents the vast body of Ameri- 
cans belonging to various branches of 
the Church militant, who hold the truths 
for which Luther contended, and who 
still protest against the errors which he 
denounced. The chief object of the 
Alliance, which is in correspondence 
with kindred alliances in other lands, is 
the strengthening of the Christian unity 
and the promotion of religious freedom, 
which we know, better than did Luther, 
is the safest guide to civil freedom, and 
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its most vigilant defender. No country 
has more reason than this republic to 
recall with joy the blessings he assisted 
to secure for the world, in emancipating 
thought and conscience, and impressing 
the stamp of Christianity upon modern 
civilization. Although America had not 
been discovered by Columbus when 
Luther was born, Luther’s far-reaching 
influence, which to-day is felt from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, helped to people 
our, northern continent with the colo- 
nists who laid the foundation of its 
future liberties on the truths of the Bible. 
He recommended the oppressed people 
of Europe to take the teachers of their 
choice and, with the Bible in their hand, 
to follow the star of Freedom to lands 
where religious liberty could find a home. 
And to these shores they came, bringing 
the bravest hearts and the best blood of 
every nation in Europe—English Puri- 
tans, Hollanders, Walloons, Waldenses, 
Moravian Brothers, Swedes and Nor- 
wegians ; the disciplesof Luther, Melanc- 
thon, and Calvin from Germany; of John 
Huss from Bohemia, of Ulric Zwinglius 
from Switzerland, and for long years, 
with their graceful arts and industries 
and heroism, the Huguenots from 
France. And all these brought with 
them the Bible, and the great truths 
maintained in the Reformation, and that 
devotion to religious liberty which is the 
true foundation of political freedom. 
The four centuries that have passed 
since Luther’s birth afford an ample and 
convenient opportunity of comparing the 
effect of the reformed and unreformed 
Christianity upon the intelligence, the 
morality, the liberty, and the prosperity 
of nations.”’ 
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MorseE’s AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY.— 
That most admirable compend of physi- 
cal and geographical history was first 
printed at Elizabethtown, N. J., by Shep- 
ard Kollock, for the author, in 1789. 
Why a Massachusetts author should go 
so far away from home to get a book 
printed, and why a writer on geography 
should so far depart from his subject as 
he does in his warm (and of course un- 
deniably just) eulogy of the “ industrious, 
discreet, amiable, genteel and handsome 
women in New Jersey,” are questions that 
have often puzzled me. But the expla- 


nation is obvious in the following quota- 
tion from “ The Christian’s, Scholar’s and 
Farmer’s Magazine,” for April and May, 
1789 (p.128), also published by Shepard 
Kollock, at Elizabethtown : “ Married at 
Shrewsbury, New Jersey, the Rev Jedi- 
diah Morse, of Charlestown, in Massa- 


chusetts, to Miss Breese.” 


Wm. NELSON. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Noau WEBSTER’S LOVE ROMANCE,— 
In his young days, Noah Webster had a 
pretty love romance, a magazine writer 
(Joel Benton) tells us. Unlike most dis- 
appointed swains, he did not turn to 
puerile poetry for relief. It took a whole 
dictionary to express his feelings.—P/7/- 
adelphia Saturday Evening Post. 

Oct. 27, 1883. 


WEIGHT OF OFFICERS OF THE REVO- 
LUTION.—West Point, August rgth, 1783. 
—The following memorandum was found 
in the pocket-book of an officer of the 
Massachusetts line : 
General Washington, 

“Lincoln - 
Knox - - 
Huntington 


- 209 lbs. 
224 “ 
- 280 

132 


“ ‘“ 


oe “ 
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- 166 lbs, 


“ce 


General Greaton’ - : 

Colonel Michael Jackson 252 
“* Henry Jackson 238 
“ Swift - - 219 “ 

Lt.-Colonel Huntington 232 “ 
a Cobb - - 186 “ 
= Humphreys - - 


cc 


i 
Major Boynton’s Wash. Order Book, p. 77. 


THE NELSON HOMESTEAD.— Of General 
Nelson’s family at Offley, Virginia, the 
celebrated French traveler and author, 
Marquis de Chastellux, writes, just a 
century ago:—“In the absence of the 
General (who had gone to Williamsburg), 
his mother and wife received us with all 
the politeness, ease and cordiality natural 
to his family. But, as in America the 
ladies are never thought sufficient to do 
the honors of the house, five or six Nel- 
sons were assembled to receive us; 
among others, Secretary Nelson, uncle to 
the General, his two sons, and two of the 
General’s brothers. These young men 
were married, and several of them were 
accompanied with their wives and chil- 
dren, all called Nelsons, and distinguished 
only by their Christian names ; so, that 
during the two days which I spent in 
this truly patriarchal house, it was im- 
possible for me to find out their degrees 
of relationship. The company assembled 
either in the parlor or saloon, especially 
the men, from the hour of breakfast to 
that of bedtime, but the conversation was 
always agreeable and well supported. If 
you were desirous of diversifying the 
scene, there were some good French and 
English authors at hand. An excellent 
breakfast at nine o’clock, a sumptuous 
dinner at two, tea and punch in the after- 
noon, and an elegant little supper, di- 
vided the day most happily for those 
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whose stomachs were never unprepared, 
It is worth observing, that on this occa- 
sion, where fifteen or twenty people (four 
of whom were strangers to the family and 
country) were assembled together, and by 
bad weather forced to stay within doors, 
not a syllable was said about J/ay. How 
many parties of tric-trac, whist, and lotto 
would with us have been the consequence 
of such obstinate bad weather ?”’ 


DEATH OF DAVID VAN ARSDALE.— 
The aged messenger at the Barge Office, 
known as “ Uncle David,” died on Nov, 
13th in New York City, aged eighty- 
seven years. He was born September 1, 
1796, and was the son of Captain John 
Van Arsdale, who climbed the flag-pole 
at the Battery on the day of the Evacua- 
tion of New York in 1783, tore down the 
British flag and put up the stars and 
stripes in its place. His father, who 
sailed a packet on the North and East 
rivers, took David on his ship as a sailor 
when he was alad, to cure him of a desire 
to go to sea, but without avail. David be- 
came a seaman and finally a sea captain. 
He had been employed in different capac- 
ities at the Barge Office for forty-seven 
years, and wasa great favorite. He served 
as a private soldier in the war of 1812, and 
for many years belonged to the old inde- 
pendent military company called the “’76 
Veteran Corps of Heavy Artillery,” 
having been color bearer for a long time. 
For a great number of years it was his cus- 
tom to raise the American flag on the Bat- 
tery flag-staff on Evacuation Day in con- 
nection with the celebration of the day. 
He leaves a daughter, a grandson and 
great-grandchildren. 


EVACUATION OF NEW YORK.—As we 
go to press, the arrangements are being 
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perfected for one of the largest and most 
imposing celebrations which has ever 
taken place upon the soil of Manhattan 
Island. There will be a grand military 
parade of this and other states, on 
Monday the 26th, reviewed by the 
governor of New York, and other dis- 
tinguished representatives of the thir- 
teen original states. It is estimated that 
some thirty thousand persons will join in 
the grand procession, including all the 
veteran organizations of the war of 1812, 
of the Mexican war, and the late civil 
war, together with the fire and other de- 
partments, and all the notable civic soci- 
eties. General John Cochrane will be 


the grand marshal of the day. 


A VENERABLE HISTORIAN.—While 
spending a fortnight in Berlin it was 
my good fortune to make the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Leopold von Ranke, the 
eminent German historian, who last year 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
election as a member of the Beriin 
Academy of Sciences. Although the 
Emperor’s senior by two, and Von 
Moltke’s by five years, Ranke is still in 
the enjoyment of robust health, unim- 
paired faculties, “ cheerful and full of 
animation.”” He is the oldest Doctor of 
Laws in Germany, having taken his de- 
grec wtlriusque juris sixty-seven years ago ! 
For more than two score years he has 
held the office of historiographer to the 
Prussian State. Almost every title and 
distinction to which a German man of 
letters can aspire has been bestowed by 
his own sovereign upon the venerable his- 
torian, while many of the minor poten- 
tates of Germany, and nearly all the 
Continental monarchs, have displayed a 
generous rivalry in conferring honors 
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upon him. The Emperor William en- 
nobled him upon his seventieth birthday, 
and two years later created him Grand 
Chancellor of the Prussian Order of 
Merit. Upon the occasion of the jubilee 
of last year, already referred to, the Em- 
peror sent Dr. Ranke a patent, by the 
hands of a cabinet minister, appointing 
him Privy Councillor of the first class, 
with the predicate of Excellency ; and 
he received a long letter of congratula- 
tion from Prince Bismarck. Prussia, 
although essentially a military state, has 


during the present century earned for * 


herself an honorable notoriety among 
European realms for generous and judi- 
cious recognition of literary merit at 
home and abroad. Only last month two 
noble marble statues of the Humboldts 
were set up by the government in front 
of the Universjty and opposite the Im- 
perial Palace, at the unveiling of which 
the emperor and all the great dignitaries 
of state were present, as well as their 
friend and contemporary, Leopold von 
Ranke. To none of her native authors, 
however, living or dead, with the solitary 
exception of Alexander von Humboldt, 
has Prussia ever paid such lavish tribute 
of honor as to the illustrious octogenarian 
Ranke. 

The historian is now busily engaged 
on the fifth volume of his “ Universal 
History,” of which four have already ap- 
peared. Should his life be spared, his 
magnum opus will be extended to ten 
volumes, “just the number, I believe,” 
said Ranke, “of my friend Bancroft’s 
History of the United States.” In the 
drawing-room of his modest suite of 
apartments, which he told me he had 
occupied for forty years, I observed a 
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fine statuette of his friend Goethe, and 
an excellent portrait of Alexander von 
Humboldt, with whom, he remarked, he 
was for a long period of time on terms of 
close intimacy. They were, I under- 
stood, associated together in the Uni- 
versity. In his study, well filled, as were 
two other rooms, with a valuable work- 
ing library, I saw his secretary, to whom 
the doctor daily dictates for several 
hours, as he finds the labor of writing 
fatiguing, and prefers to employ an 
amanuensis. Before he resigned his pro- 
fessorship, Von Ranke informed me that 
he had “ published forty-two volumes, 
many of them written in this house. Of 
these works more than one-half have 
been translated and published in Eng- 
land.” He expressed his pleasure in 


. Treading Bancroft’s History of the Con- 


stitution, and after making many in- 
quiries about our American historian, 
remarked: “Mr, Bancroft is greatly 
missed by the literary and scientific men 
of Berlin who used to meet at his house.” 
He said, “Children generally resemble 
their grandfather more than they do their 
father. The English are the children 
of the German, the Americans their 
grandchildren. I always,” the Doctor 
added, “liked the Americans, and it is 
a subject of great regret to me that I 
never had the good fortune to have the 
necessary leisure to visit your grand and 
wonderful country.” He was gratified 
by receiving from me the May number 
of the “ Magazine of American History,” 
admiring its large and legible type, and 
the admirable steel portrait of Chief 
Justice Jay. Dr. Von Ranke alluded to 
the wide-spread interest felt throughout 
Protestant Germany in the approaching 
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quater-centenary of Luther, of which the 
Emperor in his decree says: “I pray 
that God may listen to the supplications, 
in which I and all evangelists unite, that 
the celebration be productive of last- 
ing benefit to our evangelical church.” 
Many of your readers will, I feel sure, 
unite with the venerable doctor in the 
wish that the Luther festival in Novem- 
ber next may, as doubtless it will, be a 
grand success, and that not only may he 
survive to see itand to complete his “Uni- 
versal History,” but “ may live longer 
than we have time to tell his years.” 
Jas. GRANT WILSON. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER—Gen- 
erally well known as are the main cir- 
cumstances under which our stirring na- 
tional song of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” was written, the particulars thereof 
are not so familiar to all as not to be 
worthy of record in THE MAGAZINE OF 
AMERICAN History. Recently, in ex- 
amining a file of the old National Intel- 
ligencer, I came across this song as first 
published in that paper on the 27th of 
September, 1814, a fortnight only after 
the battle of North Point, Baltimore. It 
appears there with the following heading 
and preface : 


“DEFENCE OF FORT M’HENRY. 
“From a Baltimore Paper. 


“The annexed song was composed 
under the following circumstances.—A 
gentleman had left Baltimore, with a flag 
of truce, for the purpose of getting re- 
leased from the British fleet a friend of 
his, who had been captured at Marlbor- 
ough. He went as far as the mouth of 
the Patuxent, and was not permitted to 
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return, lest the intended attack on Balti- 
more should be disclosed. He was there- 
fore brought up the bay to the mouth of 
the Patapsco, where the flag vessel was 
kept under the guns of a frigate, and he 
was compelled to witness the bombard- 
ment of Fort M’Henry, which the Ad- 
miral [Cockburn] had boasted that he 
would carry in a few hours, and that the 
city must fall. He watched the flag at 
the Fort through the whole day with an 
anxiety that can be better felt than de- 
scribed, until the night prevented him 
from seeing it. In the night he watched 
the bomb-shells, and at early dawn his 
eye was again greeted by the proudly- 
waving flag of his country. 


“ Tume—ANACREON IN HEAVEN.” 


Here follows the song, at the bottom 
of which is this note in krackets : 

‘‘[Whoever is the author of those 
lines, they do equal honor to his princi- 
ples and his talents.—Nat. Int. ] ” 

It would appear that this famous song 
had not yet received its characteristic 
name by which it has long been so well 
known throughout the civilized world. 
With the name of its author, Francis S. 
Key, it is destined to live so long as 
American Independence shall hold a rec- 
ord in the history of mankind. 

In Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll’s “ Sketch 
of the Second War between the United 
States of America and Great Britain,” 
published in 1849, the following not less 
interesting account of this song is given 
as having been furnished to him by “a 
gentleman of Bladensburg,” writing of 
the remarkable battle fought there on the 
24th of August, 1814. 

“The [British] army having passed the 
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village of Upper Marlborough en route 
for their shipping [the second day after 
the battle] leaving several stragglers to 
follow, several gentlemen of that village 
formed the determination to cut some of 
them off and make them prisoners of 
war. The principal of these gentlemen 
were Dr. William Beans, as prime mover, 
and General Robert Bowie and John 
Rodgers, who succeeded in making sev- 
eral prisoners, who were confined. The 
British officers hearing of the occurrence, 
however, that night sent back a strong 
party to the village, who liberated the 
prisoners, and taking those gentlemen 
out of their beds, hurried them off with- 
out allowing them a moment to clothe 
themselves, and thus placing them on old 
horses, carried them, no doubt amid the 
jeers of the soldiery, to the shipping. 
After many entreaties and expostulations, 
two of the gentlemen were let off and 
permitted to return to Upper Marlbor- 
ough, but they considered Dr. Beans a 
fair prize, and determined to take him to 
Halifax or England. Having the doctor 
on board, the fleet left the Patuxent river, 
and ascending the Chesapeake bay, ap- 
peared off Fort M’Henry. The numerous 
and influential friends of Dr. Beans im- 
mediately set to work to devise some plan 
by which an effort might be made to ob- 
tain, his release from the fleet : accord- 
ingly, a petition was signed by some of 
the most respectable citizens of Prince 
George’s county, among whom were in- 
dividuals who had acted very kindly to- 
wards Colonel Wood and other British 
officers and soldiers who had been left 
[wounded] in Bladensburg, on the return 


of the British army, of which the com- 
mander of the army or fleet was no doubt 
aware. These preparations being made, 
the eloquent and talented Francis S. 
Key, the friend of Dr. Beans, was ap- 
pointed as the messenger and champion 
to gotothe rescue. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Annapolis, and by means of a 
small craft and the white flag, he boarded 
the admiral’s ship, to make known his 
mission. ‘The fleet being about to make 
an attack on Fort McHenry, while the 
army effected a landing at North Point, 
Mr. Key was detained on board, and com- 
pelled, from his position, to witness the 
furious bombardment of Fort McHenry. 
The novelty of his situation, a near view 
of the powerful means then operating for 
the reduction of Baltimore to the power 
of the enemy, and the further desecration 
of the American flag, his solicitude for 
the successful resistance of his country- 
men, and noble emotions of a patriot 
heart thus excited and warmed, produced 
amid the storm and strife by which he 
was surrounded, a memento worthy of 
the man and honorable to his country ; 
and long will the ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ be sung, to light up in every Amer- 
ican bosom the sacred fire of patriotic 
devotion to the flag of his country.” 
Francis S. Key was born in 1779, and 
died ({ think) in Washington, in 1843. 
I remember him about that time as a 
mild, agreeable, entertaining gentleman ; 
and I also recall the fact of having on a 
Sunday afternoon, heard him eloquently 
address the Sunday-school scholars of 
the city in the East-Capitol park. 
Horatio Kine. 
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QUERIES 


QUERIES 


CONCEDED, as the best intelligence 
does now concede, that the aboriginal 
dialects of America have a common 
origin, is that origin Oriental ? 

ERASMUS 


A NEIGHBOR has a very old clock. On 
its face is inscribed “ R. Whiting, Win- 
chester.” Winchester of what State? 
About when made? A. A. F— 


Is IT THE FIRST AMERICAN COIN ?—A 
well-known American 
artist, who recently 
made a tour through 
Mexico, was presented 
by a Mexican gentle- 
man with a coin, of 
which a drawing is 

herewith presented. The donor gave 
assurance that it was struck by the 
Aztecs. Among many numismatic col- 
lections which I have examined, I have 
seen no likeness to this copper planquet, 
and, for aught that may be said from def- 
inite knowledge to the contrary, it may 
be an example of the earliest American 
coinage. It is about the diameter and 
thickness of an old-fashioned United 
States cent, is made from pure copper, 
and bears marks of use, the dents and 
scratches exhibiting that hard green-gray 
tust that betokens age. The reverse is 
plain, though it may have borne some 
device which attrition has removed ; but 
on the obverse appears the figure of a 
snake, with head erected from its folds 
and facing to the right. The workman- 
ship, though primitive or conventional, 
suggests the relievos of Aztec sculpture. 
This design is not raised above the sur- 


face of the coin, but is brought into re- 
lief by countersinking a square space 
about it, the piece, in this respect, re- 
sembling the incused coins of Greece. 

According to Prescott, the Mexican 
aborigines possessed a regulated cur- 
rency of different values, which took the 
form of plates of tin of this shape, of 
bags of cacao, contain- 
ing a specified number 
of grains, and of trans- 
parent quills of gold 
dust. They had no 
knowledge of scales 
and weights, but determined quantity 
entirely by measure or number. No clue 
is afforded as to whether this coin ante- 
dated or followed the use of other cur- 
rency, and therefore its more convenient 
form and superior design may be in- 
dicative of artistic progress on the part 
of those who made it, or the reverse. 
It may represent the traditions of a 
higher civilization, or it may indicate 
the attainment in civilization of a people 
originally barbarous. Round coins were 
first struck by the Greeks about 300 
years before the Christian era, and the 
primitive metal currency of nations has 
taken the shape of rings, razors, beads, 
square plates, bullets, keys and what-not, 
the natural progression in coinage ap- 
pearing to be from heavy to light, from 
complicate to simple. 

The Aztecs, like the Egyptians, made 
symbolical use of the serpent in their 
sculpture and decoration, though what 
their representations of the serpent sig- 
nify is not clearly known. I believe it 
has been reputed to mean a giver of 
benefits, At all events, it seems to have 

































stood for some divinity, and parallels 
have been drawn between the feathered 
serpents cut in relief upon Egyptian and 
Maya temples and those upon the fine 
facade of the Aztec Temple of the 
Feathered Serpent at Uxmal. Aztec and 
Toltec chiefs have also assumed the 
name or title of The Serpent. It has 
been suggested that the coin was struck 
by Spain for circulation among its new 
colonies in America; but no record can 
be found of an early issue of colonial 
coinage from any Spanish mint, nor were 
the methods of Spaniards among the 
people of conquered countries such as to 
foster the belief that resort would have 
been had to such friendly measures as 
the issue of a coinage for their benefit. 
Besides, so Catholic a country as Spain 
would never have countenanced the 
issue of a coin marked with a heathen 
emblem. 

The significant facts about this coin 
are : its difference from the tin, gold and 
cacao currency ; its approved form and 
workmanship, and its device, which may 
perhaps be regarded as another evidence 
of race relationship between the Ameri- 
can aborigines and African or Asian 
tribes. CHARLES M. SKINNER 


QuisquisING—This odd but not un- 
euphonious word was once an Indian 
name of a place on the upper Alleghany 
river in North-western Pennsylvania, 
about three miles below the mouth of 
Tionesta creek, and twenty above that of 
French creek at Franklin. Another later 
designation was Hog-town, which doubt- 
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less had the same local propriety as the 
former, which was plainly suggested by 
the peculiar porcine squeal, probably 
superabounding thereabout. It was 
also a river-crossing point, anciently 
called Holman’s Ferry, and is the same 
as the present Hunter’s Station on the 
Alleghany River R. R. This spot (and 
therefore it is here mentioned), has 
long had the local historical reputation 
of having been a /¢reaty-ground between 
Washington and his Indian allies, about 
twenty years before the Revolution, in 
the period of the French and English 
war. The old men of the vicinity are 
said to have remembered the circum- 
stances, one of them being Eli Holman, 
the earliest settler there. He was cer- 
tainly one of Goff’s “ peculiar people,” 
for the tradition is that he never wz- 
dressed. At the same place were many 
Indian mounds, in which the dead were 
found buried in a sitting posture. These 
facts were received in 1874, from an aged 
gentleman, who as executor sold “old 
Holman’s”’ estate,—the late Mr. Joseph 
Chase, of Titusville, Pa., whose father, 
a near kinsman of the late Chief Justice 
Chase, was an early missionary in that 
region from the Congregational Church 
in Connecticut. No account of Wash- 
ington having been on the Alleghany 
farther up the river than the present 
town of Franklin, is given in his Jour- 
nals, or elsewhere as known to us, and 
the chief object of this note is to ask 
what further evidence of it, if any, is 


extant ? 
WILLIAM HALL 


New York, Nov. 16, 1883 
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“TO BE PREPARED FOR WAR IS ONE OF 
THE MOST EFFECTUAL MEANS OF PRE- 
SERVING PEACE” (IX. 475, X. 73)—In 
“A Discourse Delivered at New-Ark, 
in New Jersey, January 1, 1755, being a 
Day set apart for solemn Fasting and 
Prayer, on Account of the late Encroach- 
ments of the French, and their Designs 
against the British Colonies in America,” 
by “Aaron Burr, A.M., President of the 
College of New Jersey,” printed at New 
York by Hugh Gaine, 1755, Mr. Burr (on 
page 39) uses this expression : “ The Way 
to have Peace in the present Case, is to 
make a speedy and vigorous Preparation 
for War.” My copy of this discourse, 
by the-way, has the inscription on the 
title page: “For the Revd. Mr. John 
Erskine, from his afft. Bro. & humb. 
Servt., the Author.” It has traveled 
from Newark to Scotland, thence to 
London, thence to Cincinnati, and back 
to within twelve miles whence it started. 


PATERSON, N. J. Ws. NELSoNn 


NOTE AND QuERY (X. 432)—It is 
probable that the doubtful word in the 
rhymes S. A. H. be rendered Szmp— 
finely broken corn, boiled and eaten 
with milk, a dish of aboriginal derivation,» 
and a common article of diet in country 


regions. It is not improbable that the 
word hominei was used with the original 
Indian meaning of parched corn. 
Mrs. FRANK BAKER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NOTE AND QUERY (X. 432)—If “S. 
A. H.” would substitute the word souse 
for the chirographic puzzle in the third 
line of the verse of Henry Callister, it 


would not be bad; but if the whole hog 
be preferable, why not employ szwéne ? 
Our ancestors borrowed from the In- 
dians a dish, much in use in early times, 
known by the name of samp, but it was 
so much like hominy that I doubt if it 
would be as good in this place as either 
souse OY swine. R. T. DuRRETT 


LovlIsviL_e, Ky. 


Sawnc [X. 433]—The word “ sawng,” 
the meaning of which is asked by your 
correspondent S. A. H., of Easton, is 
doubtless “sowens,” sometimes written 
“ sowings,” etc. ; a very familiar porridge 
of the time of Mr. Callister. 


A. M. KEILrey. 
City OF RICHMOND 


First MONEY [X. 433]—The earliest 
Colonial coinage was in Massachusetts 
in pursuance of an order of the General 
Court, passed May 27, 1652, which es- 
tablished “a mint house” at Boston. 
The order required the coinage of “12 
pence, 6 pence, and 3 pence pieces, 
which shall be for forme flatt, and 
stamped on the one side with U. E., and 
on the other side with XIId., VId., and 
IIId., according to the value of each 
piece.” — Appletons’ Cyclopedia. 


“CoLoNEL Francis BARBER” [X, 
374]—In the article of Major Gardner, 
admirable alike for historical accuracy 
and strength of statement, there occurs 
a mistake regarding the distinguished 
officer named above. When the Revo- 
lution began he was not a pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey. The “History of Eliza- 


beth,” by the late learned and lamented 
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Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D., states that the 
patriot and martyred Rev. James Caldwell 
was the pastor and only pastor of that im- 
portant church from March, 1762, until his 
death, Nov. 24th, 1781. Lieut.-Col. Bar- 
ber was a /ay member of the congregation 
and one of the commissioned officers in 
the Army of the Revolution enumerated 
in the history as belonging to the church. 
He took charge of the grammar school 
in Elizabethtown, Nov. 1, 1771, and con- 
tinued in this service until the com- 
mencement of the war. Alexander 
Hamilton, then a lad of fourteen, was, 
at this time, one of the pupils. Relative 
to the sad casualty mentioned in Major 
Gardner’s article, we have been told 
by his grandson, Frank Barber, an aged 
and respected citizen of Elizabeth, that 
his grandfather, on the memorable day 
of his death, was on his way tothe head- 
quarters of the commander-in-chief, to 
dine with him and his fellow-officers by 
invitation, thus to celebrate together the 
tidings of peace. The sad fatality is 
said to have happened from Col. Bar- 
ber’s misunderstanding the wood-chop- 
per’s signal to stop his horse. W. H. 
NEw York, ov. 17, 1883 





EDITOR MAGAZINE oOFr AMERICAN 
History—I have read with much in- 
terest the two communications of Judge- 
Advocate Asa Bird Gardner, published 
in the November number of your valu- 
able Magazine. On page 379 (Vol. X.), 
in his comments upon the story told by 
Colonel Nicholas Fish, as described by 
the Hon, Gulian C. Verplank, of an en- 
tertainment given to Lafayette by the 
Marquis of Barté Marbois, Major Gard- 
ner says: “Curious enough, Lafayette 
never was at Washington’s headquarters 





at Newburg, even when he visited the 
United States in 1824.” Allow me to 
correct an error in this last statement 
from personal knowledge. In 1824 my 
father, who had served under Lafayette 
in the Revolutionary war, was invited to 
West Point to meet his old commander, 
and as my elder brother, a graduate of 
West Point, was then on duty there as 
instructor in infantry tactics, I em- 
braced the opportunity for paying him a 
visit, and accompanied my father, and 
had the pleasure of taking the hand of 
the great hero. I was then in my twen- 
tieth year. I also, with my father, went 
on board the steamer which conveyed 
Lafayette and his party up the river. On 
arriving at Newburgh, where he landed, 
he was greeted with the applause of 
thousands who had gathered there to 
meet him. Newburgh was never before 
nor since, probably, up to the last great 
celebration, so thronged. The Dutch 
from the Shawangunk Mountains and 
thirty miles around came in wagons and 
camped upon the streets, avenues and 
roads leading into the city, and, on La- 
fayette’s landing, made the welkin ring 
again with shouts and huzzas for General 
Lataurette, supposing him to be one of 
their own countrymen from the similarity 
in sound to Lafayette. It is quite within 
the bounds of possibility that Lafayette, 
in this short visit to the old Hasbrqok 
mansion (Washington's headquarters), 
might have had impressed upon his 
memory the peculiar characteristics of 
that particular room so strongly as at 
once to recognize the agreeable surprise 
the Marquis had prepared for him in this 
reproduction of the memorable apart- 
ment. HoRACE CAPRON 
WASHINGTON,’ D. C,, Mov. 17, 1883 
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New YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The society held its stated monthly 
meeting on November 6th. For the 
paper of the evening, Prof. John Bach 
McMaster, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the author of the much 
approved “ History of the People of the 
United States,” recently issued, con- 
tributed some of the results of his re- 
searches into the condition of this city 
in 1783. After describing in detail and 


with great accuracy the appearance of 
the city at that period, the speaker 
gave a most interesting summary of the 
social and professional habits of its citi- 
zens, and contrasted the primitive state 
of the-city at that time with the grandeur 
it has achieved after a century's growth 


and the magnitude of its interests at the 
present day. The lecture was a very 
seasonable one, in view of the approach- 
ing celebration of Evacuation Day by 
the society, and was in all respects 
worthy of Prof. McMaster’s reputation 
as a faithful and sagacious student of 
history. 

The recording secretary, Mr. Andrew 
Warner, announced the death of James 
Colles, a life member, and of Sefior 
Antonio Pereira da Cunha Sotto Maior, 
a corresponding member of the society, 
‘ and read the following memorial notice 
of the latter : 

“Sefior Antonio Pereira da Cunha 
Sotto Maior, a corresponding member of 
the society since 1876, died at Lisbon, 
Portugal, on the first of October, 1883, 
aged 55 years. Sefior da Cunha was for 
several years the consul-general of 
Portugal in the United States, and re- 
sided in this city. He also acted at one 


period as chargé d'affaires, and in that 
capacity successfully conducted the case 
of Portugal in the arbitration before 
President Grant on the right of sove- 
reignty over the island of Bolama, an 
important part of Portuguese Africa, the 
possession and dominion of which by 
Portugal were disputed by the British. 
Government. In acknowledgment of his 
great services in this case, his government 
conferred upon him a distinguished or- 
der, in addition to several others which 
he had previously earned for important 
public services to his country, among 
them one of special significance, which 
was bestowed upon him for his humane 
exertions during the cholera at Cintra, 
while mayor of that city. 

“After Sefior da Cunha’s resignation as 
consul-general, he returned to Portugal 
and was engaged in the Foreign Office 
until his decease. Shortly after his re- 
turn thither he published in the Portu- 
guese language an historical sketch of 
the United States. This work, a copy 
of which is in our library, is in three 
volumes, embracing a period from 1492 
to 1851. It was so highly appreciated 
by his countrymen, that he was admitted 
as a Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Lisbon, an honor only be- 
stowed for high scientific or literary 
merit. For several months before his 
death he was engaged in preparing a his- 
tory of the North American Indians, 
which was left unfinished. Sefior da 
Cunha was a great admirer of this 
country and its institutions, and was 
zealously interested in the purposes and 
welfare of this society. He was a gentle- 
man of the highest honor, and was greatly 
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esteemed by all who knew him, and his 
death will be deplored by a large circle 
of friends, both in Portugal and in this 
country.” 

The anniversary meeting of the Society 
will be held at the Academy of Music, 
on Tuesday evening, November 27th, 
when the Hon. John Jay will deliver the 
address on “The Treaty of Peace in 


1783.” 





CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY—A 
quarterly meeting of the Chicago His- 
torical Society was held on the evening 
of October 16, 1883. President Arnold 
occupied the chair. The librarian re- 
ported the accession since the meeting in 
September of 160 bound volumes, 262 
pamphlets, 99 maps, 5 flags, and a large 
lot of old newspapers. 

Hon. E. B. Washburne read a memoir 
of Hon. Ninian Edwards, territorial 
governor, and the third governor of 
Illinois. In behalf of his son, Hon. 
Ninian W. Edwards, of Springfield, IIl., 
he. presented a valuable collection of 
seven volumes of letters and documents 
‘which belonged to Governor Edwards. 

Mr. Washburne also, on behalf of Ed- 
ward and Mary Coles, of Philadelphia, 
presented to the society a nicely painted 
portrait of their father, Edward Coles, 
the second governor of the State of 
Illinois. 

The thanks of the society were unani- 
mously tendered for these valuable pres- 
ents. W. F. Poole, LL.D., was then in- 
troduced, and read a valuable historical 
paper entitled “The ordinance of 1787 
and Mr. Bancroft,” for which the thanks 
of the society were tendered, and the 
meeting adjourned. 
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GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY—The 
regular November meeting of this soci- 
ety was held at Hodgson Hall, Gen. G. 
M. Sorrel, First Vice President, presiding. 

The corresponding secretary read a 
letter from Mr. Franklin B. Hough, of 
Lowville, New York, asking the society 
to approve a bill drawn by him, and in- 
troduced at the last session of Congress, 
calling for the publication of a centen- 
nial history of the Government of the 
United States. The letter was referred 
to the library committee to be reported 
on at the next meeting. He also reada 
letter from Mr. Sidney Herbert, of At- 
lanta, signifying his intention to be at 
the next meeting to present the sword 
of honor voted by the State of Georgia 
to Lieut. Col. Daniel Appling, which, by 
a resolution of the legislature, is to be 
placed in the archives of the Georgia 
Historical Society until such time as the 
state shall have a proper capitol in which 
to preserve it. He also read a letter 
from the secretary of the Tennessee 
Historical Society acknowledging the 
receipt of the publication of the Georgia 
Historical Society sent in accordance 
with a resolution adopted at the October 
meeting, and one from Miss M. Kirlin, 
of Columbus, in regard to the portrait of 
the Indian chief, McIntosh, which letter 
was received as information. 

The librarian reported a number of 
gifts received since the last meeting, 
among them a copy of Capt. James D. 
Bulloch’s work, entitled “ Secret Service 
of the Confederate States in Europe,” 
from the author, and the thanks of the 
society were returned for the same. 

After some remarks by Dr. J. J. War- 
ing on a portrait of General Greene, 
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which has been received in this city re- 
cently, and by General Sorrel on the 
progress of the work on the Telfair 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
meeting adjourned. 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The November meeting of this society, 
held on Monday evening, November 12, 
was of more than usual interest and im- 
portance. After the usual routine busi- 
ness had been transacted the president, 
Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, laid before the 
society a letter-book of John Brown, 
which had come into the possession of 
Mr. C. W. Tayleure the day after the 
raid at Harper’s Ferry, and was by him 
presented to the society, accompanied 
by a letter giving interesting circumstan- 
ces of the events of the day. This led 


to two unexpected narratives by eye- 
witnesses of the affair at Harper’s Ferry. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Morris said that he was 
returning by rail from an ecclesiastical 


synod at Cumberland, and _ reached 
Harper’s Ferry the day of the raid. He 
gave a graphic account of the excitement 
prevailing at the time and of the appear- 
ance of the place, where many of the 
bodies of the killed were still lying in 
the streets where they fell. Gen. Brad- 
ley T. Johnson said he was also an eye- 
witness of the scenes referred to, having 
volunteered in a militia company that 
went from Norfolk, and was present at 
the attack upon the engine house and the 
capture of John Brown, upon which oc- 
casion he was serving, among other vol- 
unteers, with the United States marines, 
under Col. Robert E. Lee. The next 
business of general interest was a report 
of the committee on publication in 
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respect to the preparation and printing 
of the first volume of the archives of 
Maryland, copies of which, almost com- 
plete, were laid upon the table and 
submitted to the examination of the 
members. The reading of this report 
led to many interesting remarks from 
prominent members of the society. 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University, said: “The very founda- 
tionsof Maryland history are henceforth 
accessible to every citizen. The magis- 
trate, the lawyer, the statesman, the 
historian and the teacher may learn 
more in a day’s examination of this vol- 
ume than he could otherwise learn in 
months of investigation.” 

Another interesting subject was 
brought forward. The recent official 
letter from his holiness the Pope, ad- 
dressed to the curator of the Vatican 
archives and other dignitaries in Rome, 
was laid before the society in the original 
Latin and in an English translation (pub- 
lished in “ The Pastor,’ October, 1883). 
This letter, after urging that increased 
attention be given to the study of history, 
and especially that the archives of the- 
Roman Catholic Church should be more 
thoroughly examined, contains the fol- 
lowing passage: With this object we 
have already resolved, in the interests of 
religion and science, to allow the use of 
our archives. We again declare to-day 
that the use of our Vatican library will 
be allowed for the prosecution of the 
historical labors we have alluded to. 
After hearing this read by the secretary, 
the society passed a resolution requesting 
Archbishop Gibbons, now in Rome, to 
make inquiry about the existence of any 
papers there bearing upon the early his- 











tory of Maryland, and whether copies 
could be obtained. 

General B. T. Johnson, who had _pre- 
viously made inquiries upon the matter, 
expressed his belief that the library of 
the Propaganda in Rome contained much 
material relative to the early history of 
Maryland, and suggested that inquiry 
should be made as to the resources of 
both the libraries. 





THE HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
—The first public meeting of this society 
was held on Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 15th, in the French Protestant 
Church du Saint Esprit, Hon. John Jay 
president, in the chair. After singing, 
and a prayer by Rev. A. V. Wittmeyer, 
pastor of the church and secretary of 
the society, Mr. Jay addressed the 
meeting in relation to the objects for 
which the society had been formed—the 
perpetuation and gathering together of 
the records of the Huguenots in America. 
He referred to the incalculable benefits 
conferred on this country by the emigra- 
tion hither of Huguenot refugees, and 
quoted a glowing tribute of admira- 
tion from an address by Dr. Storrs. Mr. 
Jay then introduced Bishop Quintard, of 
Tennessee, who delivered an interesting 
discourse, giving a brief account of the 
great Reformation in Europe in the six- 
teenth century. He said that in the 
twenty years preceding the Edict of 
Nantes 400,000 Huguenots left France, 
and 600,000 in the twenty years follow- 
ing the revocation of the edict. Most 
of these refugees were citizens of con- 
sideration. In 1664 the first Huguenot 
colony was settled in New York, and in 
September of the year 1669 the town of 
New Rochelle was founded. 
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The Right Reverend Henry C. Potter, 
of New York, also addressed the meeting, 
saying: In such times as these we want 
to be reminded of things unseen yet eter- 
nal, of heroism which, though unseen, 
never dies; of courage and virtues 
which are an element of power in a com- 
munity, as well as a dignity to any name ; 
and that is the reason that I am thankful 
that this association exists. It is a 
curious anomaly that in a Republic so 
altogether republican as ours, so eager to 
forget distinctions of rank and lineage 
held in esteem elsewhere, and make 
little of them, yet the New Englanders 
and the Hollanders, the Irish and the 
Germans, are all ever glad to go back on 
the trail of the past, and rejoice to remind 
themselves of the honored names among 
their race and of the lines their own 
name has come down—or shall I say 
come up? This must be supremely a 
privilege of the members of this society, 
for what ancestry can boast itself as can 
the Huguenot? There are, we have 
been told, three strains in our State— 
Puritan, Dutch and Huguenot. In early 
history we find that they were all dis- 
tinguished, but the last more especially, 
for a lofty and austere morality, for the 
largest charity and for the finest manners. 
Could there be more distinguished 
characteristics ? 

An interesting and instructive paper 
was read by Professor Henry M. Baird, 
D.D., author of the “Rise of the Hu- 
guenots,” and the Rev. Dr. Thomas E. 
Vermilye made a few striking remarks. 
He said that “God had created the 
Huguenots for the great things which 
had to be accomplished in order to se- 
cure civil and religious liberty on the 
face of the earth,” 
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OREGON. THE STRUGGLE FOR POS- 
SESSION. By Witu1AM Barrows. (Amer- 
ican Commonwealths. Edited by Horace E. 
Scudder.) 1 vol. 16mo. pp. 363. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1883. 

There is so much that is new and informing to 
the reading world embodied in this little volume, 
that we commend it with enthusiasm. It is written 
with great ability and in a pleasing style, a vein 
of humor rippling along its pages and imparting 
an agreeable and appetizing flavor to the varied 
descriptions. Five nations from time to time 
claimed Oregon. It comprehended a tract of 
country four times as large as Great Britain and 
Ireland—a territory that would make sixty-three 
states as large as Massachusetts, and naturally 
quite as inviting to human homes as that ancient 
domain was in its primitive condition. And yet 
in 1842 Oregon washardly thought worth having 
by the United States, was omitted from the Ash- 
burton Treaty, and the rumor was current that 
Mr. Webster contemplated trading it off for some 
English cod-fisheries—although the author of this 
work discredits the story. Mr. Barrows presents a 
graphic account of the condition of Oregon, with 
its few English military posts, when the Amer- 
ican Board of Missions sent two missionaries and 
their brides into the far-away territory, in the year 
1836. Dr. Whitman took, at that time, a wagon 
through from the Missouri tothe Columbia River, 
which, the author aptly observes, ‘‘ was the most 
important act in all preliminaries in the settle- 
ment of the Oregon controversy.”” In describing 
the journey and the old wagon, the author con- 
tinues : ‘‘ The Indians, putting into jerky syllables 
the sounds it made as it rose and fell and stopped 
in the soft grass and among the rocks, called 
it chick-chick-shani-le-kai-kash. On the car- 
avan moved, traders and preacher, and women 
and Indian, mules, pack-saddles, and ponies; 
the wagon far inthe rear, now saying, on the 
grass land, chick-chick, and now among the rocks 
hai-kash. Thus the irrepressible energy of this 
man pioneered for a carriage way to Oregon in 
1836. 

The most thrilling chapter in the volume is the 
one which recounts the adventures of Dr. Whit- 
man on the ride from Oregon to Washington in 
the winter of 1842-43, to induce the govern- 
ment to take active measures to save Oregon. 
**Its destiny he had brought over on his own 
saddle, and now held it in his solitary hand. 
His knowledge of the case was original, personal, 
and experimental, and at Washington he made it 
declarative. With his understanding of the whole 
affair, and with his practical sense and energy, 
he was anxious to venture the issue for Oregon 
on an experiment.” 

The book is worthy of careful perusal by all 


who claim to be intelligent concerning the rich 
and “progressive country beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. 


HISTORY OF THE-NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. By Hy- 
LAND C. KIRK. I2mo. pp. 174. 1883. New 
York: E. L. Kellogg. 

This work opens with a description of the rise 
of teachers’ associations, and treats in the second 
chapter of the ‘‘ organization and first decade of 
this Association,” which came into existence dur- 
ing the memorable year when Texas was an- 
nexed to the United States and war with Mexico 
ensued in consequence—the same year that Sir 
John Franklin, with the Zvedus and Zerror, sail- 
ed on his Arctic voyage, never to return. Ches- 
ter Dewey was the first elected president of the As- 
sociation. When it was ten years old (1855), the 
annual meeting of the Association was held in 
Utica. It was the year of the Crimean war, 
and of the agitations resulting from the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Every page of the 
little volume teems with valuable data for all who 
are interested in New York’s great scheme of 
education. The appendix contains sketches of 
prominent educators, and numerous portraits are 
interspersed through the entire book. The author 
has arranged a large amount of excellent and 
instructive material in the most admirable and 
judicious manner. 


DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY; or Applied Social 
Science, as based upon Statical Sociology and 
the less complex Sciences. By LEsTER F. 
Warp, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 706, and 690, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1883." 

The title of this work does not help the 
scholar materially to an understanding of its gen- 
eral intent andscope. But upon examination we 
find the volumes to be an original and able con- 
tribution to the large and very important subject 
of Social Science. The author says, very mod- 
estly, in his preface, that it has been found suffi- 
ciently difficult in any age to contribute new 
thought to the world ; and that at this particular 
period, with its accumulation of learniag and its 
intense intellectual activity, such an attempt 
would be preposterous. At the same time he 
gives the impression of a writer who is thor- 
oughly self-conscious, and in more than one in- 
stance defeats his own purposes by complaints of 
the sterility of all that has hitherto been done in 
the domain of Social Science, and by the elabo- 
ration of theories not strictly sound or practical. 
He assumes Sociology to be a science already so 
well established as to take proper rank in the 
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family of sciences. He deals with society by the 
natural-history method, describing, analyzing, 
comparing and generalizing the comprehensive 
data of the subject. His aim appears to be sim- 
ply the establishment of a body of truth, without 
the formal consideration of its uses, ‘The author 
gives evidence of wide reading within the English 
Literature of Evolution, and adds valuable sug- 
gestions and explanations of his own. He de- 
votes his first volume mainly to ‘‘ Statical Sociol- 
ogy.” It opens with along introductory chap- 
ter, presenting a general view of the entire 
scheme. Thisis followed by two historical chap- 
ters reviewing the two great modern systems of 
Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer, in a man- 
ner sufficiently full for his general purpose. Then 
follow four chapters dealing with the most fun- 
damental principles of cosmical development, or 
evolution in the domain of purely natural phe- 
nomena. ‘These are entitled respectively ‘‘ Cos- 
mogony,” ‘‘ Biogeny,” ‘‘ Psychogeny,” and ‘‘An- 
thropogeny,” dealing with the genesis of worlds, 
of life, of mind; and of man, and _ naturally 
leading up to the higher department of ‘‘ Sociog- 
eny,” or the genesis and development of human 
society. Following the current terminology, we 
have here to do with pure sociology only, or its 
treatment from the point of view of the laws of 
nature. Thus, as a comprehensive.exposition of 
the doctrine of evolution, this volume has special 
merit. It also deals with the relations of po- 
litical and social science in their bearing upon 
the interests of the community in such a way as 
to entitle it to the consideration of statesmen and 
political economists. 





HISTORY OF AUGUSTA COUNTY, VIR- 
GINIA. By J. Lewis Peyton. 8vo. pp. 385, 
Staunton, Virginia: Samuel M. Yost & Son, 
1882. 


‘* The first settlers of Augusta,” we are told 
by the author of this volume, ‘‘ were for the most 
part the descendants, paternally or maternally, of 
the ancient Caledonians, who boasted that they 
had never been subjected to the law of any con- 
queror. They belonged to various Highland 
clans, and were strongly imbued with the preju- 
dices, feeling, sentiments, etc., of their peculiar 
clans. One of the circumstances connected with 
their condition as followers of a chieftain was, 
that every clan bore the name of their hereditary 
chief, and was supposed to be allied to him in 
different degrees, by ties of blood. This kindred 
bond, or admitted claim of a common relation- 
ship, led to a freedom of intercourse highly flat- 
tering to human pride, and communicated to 
the vassal Highlanders a sentiment of conscious 
dignity and a sense of natural equality. And 
every individual sought to show his attachment 
to his leader as the head of the family.” 

Mr. Peyton has aimed to exhibit the principal 
events of the region of Augusta County, in general 


and simple terms; the scope of his design being 
confined to the period prior to 1790—when the 
county assumed its present confines—introducing 
many stories, traditions and reminiscences for the 
entertainment of the reader. Some one hundred 
pages are devoted to genealogy and biographical 
notices of special interest to the scholar and the 
antiquarian. A good index accompanies the 
work, 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS held at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 
May, 1883. Pamphlet, pp. 140. 

The growth of the work of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations during the past few years 
may be better understood and appreciated from 
a careful examination of this excellent publication 
than through any other means. ‘The whole 
country was represented in the Convention, and 
many statistics of great value are incorporated in 
the pamphlet. Fifteen new Association build- 
ings have been dedicated within the past two 
years. Abstracts of many of the addresses ap- 
pear, and the general prosperity of the Institution 
is clearly delineated. 





ANNALS OF FORT MACKINAC. _ By 
Dwicut H. KELTon, Lieutenant U. S. A. 
Revised edition. 16mo, Pamphlet, pp. 87, 
with portrait, sketches of scenery, and maps. 
1883, 

This little hand-book is filled with historical 
data of interest and value. The author an- 
nounces that he has spent the evenings of a long 
Mackinac winter in revising and amplifying 
the work, and in adapting it to the wants of 
the thousands of tourists who annually visit the 
“* Isle of the Dancing Spirits,” and other places 
of interest. 

Among the portraits in the book are those of 
Hon. Wm. P. Preston, president of Mackinac ; 
Hon. P. W. Hombach, first postmaster of the 
city of St. Ignace, Michigan ; Major William P. 
Whistler, U. S. A., commander of Fort Mac- 
kinac in 1883 ; and Col. P. Donan, well remem- 
bered for many summers at the White Sulphur 
Springs in West Virginia. 





THE WAR ON THE PACIFIC COAST OF 
SOUTH AMERICA, between CHILE and the 
allied Republics of Peru and Bo.iviA. 1879- 
1881. By Lieutenant THEoporus B. M, 
Mason, U. S. N. 8vo, pamphlet, pp. 77. 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
Washington. 1883. 

The chief features of tnis interesting brochure 
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are the origin of the war in South America, ge- 
ographical and military status of the belligerents, 
naval strength of each, preparations for the con- 
test, operations of the war, descriptions of 
battles, and the fall of Lima, January 17, 1881. 
The material has been in part derived from per- 
sonal observation, which adds to the clear, con- 
cise and pleasantly worded narrative a peculiar 
charm. 


BULLETIN OF THE UNITED STATES 
FISH COMMISSION. Vol. II. 8vo, pp. 
367. Washington, Government Printing 
Office. 1883. 


The records which these pages comprehend 
are unquestionably of great importance in relation 
to the subject in question. Several gigantic 
enterprises have been projected which, if suc- 
cessful, will greatly increase our sources of 
national wealth. Some of the printed discus- 
sions are of exceptional interest, as for example, 
‘« The disappearence of Sardines from the Ven- 
dean Coast and its causes;” and ‘‘ Life in the 
Sea,” by J. B. Martens. An index of the names 
of fish-culturists, geographically arranged, occu- 
pies §5-pages, and a general index 7 pages. 





PRISON LABOR. ARGUMENTS MADE 
BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY AND SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEES of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, on Prisons.—March 
7 and 22, 1883. By JOHN S. PERRY. 8vo, 
pamphlet, pp. 127. Weed, Parsons & Co., 
Printers, Albany, New York. 

** The best mode of utilizing the labor in our 
Prisons is a question of such magnitude that it 
cannot be properly disposed of in a few brief 
sentences,” says Mr. Perry in his introductory 
remarks. ‘‘It is a question from which all 
passions and prejudice should be excluded, and 
which should be viewed solely with regard to the 
best interests of the prisoners, the State, and the 
greatest number of citizens. In this spirit I de- 
sire to state the facts as I find them in history 
and experience.” The pamphlet will interest all 
those who make a conscientious study of the 
questions that lie at the foundations of good 
government and a sound philanthropy. 


THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS OF 
FRANCE. By Henry M. BAIRD. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. 577,639. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1883. 


The history of the Huguenots during a great 
portion of the period covered by this exception- 
ally valuable work is in reality a history of 
France. Manuscripts previously known to few 
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scholars—if, indeed, known to any, have been 
rescued from obscurity and threatened destruc- 
tion within the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
and have contributed no little light to the dark 
passages of the age of the Reformation and the 
years immediately following. Professor Baird 
has made good use of all these new sources of 
information, and has produced two substantial 
volumes, which for accuracy of statement, 
literary execution, and beauty and force of 
diction, it would be difficult to surpass. The 
period of which the work treats was one of the 
most brilliant and heroic in ajl history, and the 
author bringing to the task a critical and schol- 
arly judgment, with excellent taste, has imparted 
warmth and color, fresh life, and intense action 
to scenes and events of longago. Where a work 
is deserving of such high praise, is so well con- 
structed and so perfectly balanced in all its parts, 
we cannot in a brief notice do more than to 
speak of it asa scholarly and elegant whole, and 
to cordially commend it to all lovers of fine 
historical writing—who cannot fail to give it cor- 
dial welcome. 


A NATURAL HISTORY READER. For 
School and Home. Compiled and arranged 
by JAMES JOHONNOT. I vol. I12mo, pp. 414. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 1883. 


This work is important and timely. It is a 
historical reader for the young of the highest 
merit. The idea of the book is excellent. In 
the selection of articles for the acquisition of 
language the endeavor is wisely made to secure 
the interest which comes from variety. Many 
of the selections are crisp and sparkling, stim- 
ulating the imagination, and giving that 
nameless charm which appeals to the sense of 
beauty and arouses the finer emotions and sen- 
timents. The pupil reads because he is anxious 
to know. His progress is rapid, because he is 
interested. His manner of reading is correct, 
because he comprehends the thought, and 
thought controls expression. Mr. Johonnot says 
in his preface: ‘‘ The present work has been 
prepared as a companion to the Geographical 
Reader, to furnish reading matter of a desirable 
kind. Natural history, whether considered in 
its relations to mental development or as fur- 
nishing the mind with useful knowledge, can 
scarcely be overestimated. It deals with life in 
all its varied forms, and from concrete facts it 
rises to a consideration of the principles upon 
which human existence depends. Its common 
facts are such as come under the cognizance of 
every pupil, giving a basis of personal obser- 
vation which makes the treatment of every de- 
partment intelligible and of the greatest in- 
terest.” It is one of the best books of its kind 
that we have seen, and will unquestionably create 
and develop a fondness for historical study. 
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MEMOIR OF JONATHAN LETTERMAN, 
M.D., Surgeon United States Army and Medi- 
cal Director of the Army of the Potomac. By 
BREVET LiEuT.-COL. BENNETT A. CLEMENTS, 
Surgeon U.S.A. Reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of the Military Service Institution, Vol. 
IV. September, 1883. Pamphlet, pp. 38. 


The purpose of this memoir, as appears in its 
initial paragraph, is to perpetuate the name and 
to honor the memory of an officer who effected 
an organization of the medical department of 
an army in the field, that not only contributed 
in a large degree to the discipline and efficiency 
of the foremost Army of the Republic, but also 
robbed war of many of its horrors ; who left be- 
hind him for the use of those to come the record 
of the means by which these noble ends may be 
again achieved, and who, in rendering this great 
service to this country, added a brilliant page to 
the record of the humane character of his pro- 
fession. 





THE REV. WILLIAM SCHENCK: His 
Ancestry and his Descendants. Compiled by 
L. D. Scuenck, U.S.A. 8vo, pp. 163. 
Rufus H. Darby publisher. “Washington, 
DC, ;.: 3883. 


This is an exhaustive work on the subject, and 
will be most acceptable to a large community of 
descendants. It is only when genealogy is made 
a persistent study that it becomes fascinating, 
and, with careful attention to details, exceed- 
ingly valuable. The immigrant ancestor of the 
Rev. William Schenck was Roelof Martense 
Schenck, born in Holland about 1619. He, with 
his brother and sister, arrived in New York 
about 1650. The family of Schencks in Amer- 
ica is divided into three branches, represented 
at the heads of each by Roelof, Jan Martense 
and Johannes. The States in which the de- 
scendants are most numerous at the present 
time are New York, New Jersey, and Ohio. 





THE BRYANT CALENDAR FOR 1884.— 
D. Appleton & Co., publishers. 


The design is very unique; a fine portrait of 
Bryant, encircled with the words ‘‘ A student of 
woods and fields, he was their calendar,” graces 
the upper portion of the card ; the lower corner 
reveals a cottage in winter, in striking contrast 
with the flowers of spring and summer, and the 
bright colored leaves of autumn, which beautify 
the whole. A selection from Bryant’s Poems 
for each day in the year adds greatly to its 
value. Upon the back of the card appears an 
amount of postal and other information that is a 
surprise as well as a marvelous convenience. 


EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
prior to and during the Revolution. A Pa- 
PER read. before the Historical Society of 
South Carolina, August 6, 1883. By EDWARD 
McCrapy, Jun’r. 8vo, pamphlet, pp. 54. 
Published by the Society. Charleston, S. C. 
1883. 

The purpose of the paper, we are told by the 
author in his brief preface, is to refute the charge 
made by Mr. McMaster in his ‘‘ History of the 
People of the United States,” of the neglect of 
education in South Carolina, prior to and during 
the Revolution. He says, further: ‘‘ I have re- 
stricted myself to that period of which Mr. Mc- 
Master treats in the volume of his works now 
before the public. There is much in the sub- 
sequent history of education in the state which 
is interesting, but as this paper is a refutation, 
and arefutation only, I have not stepped beyond 
the period of which he has so far written.” 





FAIR WORDS ABOUT FAIR WOMAN.— 
Gathered from the Poets. By OLIVER B. 
‘BUNCE. 1I2mo, pp. 320. D. Appleton & Co. 
New York. 1883. . 


A more exquisitely elegant little poetical 
souvenir for a holiday gift could not easily be 
found in the great sea of treasures now being 
offered for the inspection of throngs of book- 
buyers, than this, with the above well-chosen 
title, which has found its way to our table. 

The gatherer of these gems in verse, ‘‘ in ex- 
altation of woman,” remarked incidentally on a 
certain social occasion, ‘‘ The picture of woman, 
as painted by our poets, fairly transcends in 
splendor everything else in the world of letters.’ 
Whereupon an argument ensued, and it was 
proposed to institute a careful search for poems 
on the subject of woman by poets in every age 
and country of the world, in order to examine 
this class of production. Eight special evenings 
were devoted to the delightful study, resulting in 
the beautiful Christmas volume under consider- 
ation, which embraces representative poems on 
the subject from the English, American, Italian, 
French, German, and even the old Greek and 
Latin authors. The arrangement is in the best 
of taste, and the felicity of conception in the 
drawings of Will H. Low, together with their 
skillful execution, add immeasurably to the 
charm of the work. All lovers of choice poetical 
collections will owe a debt of gratitude to the 
critical enthusiasm and admirable judgment of 
Mr. Bunce in bringing together such a mass of 
riches from the old poets. His comments on 
the comparative brilliancy of English literature 
in connection with this theme, will touch many 
a responsive chord ;—‘“‘ its range and variety, its 
dignity on the one hand, and graceful lightness, 
delicacy, and fancy on the other; its tenderness 
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and sweetness ; its charm of happy invention, its 

glorious creations—everything indeed, that each 

other literature claims as its own, unites with 
” 

ours. 





PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM MODERN 
ESSAYISTS: A series of 3 volumes, 16mo, 
pp. 325, 268, 326. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1883. 

The purpose of this admirable collection of 
essays is not only to present good specimens of 
English style to the reading public, but to repre- 
sent the methods of thought and characteristic 
modes of expression of the different writers. 
The scholar may thus compare Irving and Leigh 
Hunt on the general subject of literature, and 
Lamb and De Quincey on social intercourse. He 
can consider together the differing theories of 
history and historic arrangement and production 
from such authorities as Carlyle, Macaulay and 
Froude ; he can note the suggestions of Emerson 
and Thackeray upon compensations in life, and 
can give due weight to the opinions concerning 
culture of Arnold, Morley, and Helps. Hewill 
find associated together counsels as to good 
literary,work from two such capable and idiosyn- 
cratic workers as Kingsley and Ruskin, while he 
can study different opinions concerning race 
sympathies. of Freeman and Gladstone. One 
notable essay is Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Kin Beyond 
the Sea,” in which he says: ‘‘ America, whose 
attitude toward England has always been mas- 
culine and real, has no longer to anticipate at 
our hands the frivolous and offensive criticisms 
which were once in vogue among us. But neither 
nation prefers (and it would be an ill sign if 
either did prefer) the institutions of the other; 
and we certainly do not contemplate the great 
Republic in the spirit of mere optimism. We 
see that it has a marvelous and unexampled 
adaptation for its peculiar vocation ; that it must 
be judged, not in the abstract, but under the 
foreordered laws of its existence; that it has 
purged away the blot with which we brought it 
into the world; that it grandly and vigorously 
grapples with the problem of making a con- 
tinent into a state; and that it treasures with 
fondness the traditions of British antiquity, 
which are, in truth, unconditionally its own as well 
and as muchas they are ours.” The third volume 
opens with a valuable essay on the ‘‘ Science of 
History,” by Mr. Froude ; and the series closes 
with an eloquent argument and a specimen of 
vigorous prose by John Henry Newman on 
** Private wel A Fine portraits of Irving, 
Carlyle, and Gladstone grace the volumes, which 
are elegantly bound, and form in an attractive 
box a choice holiday gift. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF NEW MEX- 
ICO, from the earliest records to the Ameri- 
can occupation. By L. BRADFORD PRINCE, 
President of the Historical Society of New 
Mexico. 1 vol., I2mo, pp. 327. 1883. 


The author of this volume does not claim to 
have produced a continuous historical nar- 
rative of New Mexico from its age of romance 
to the present time ; but he presents many scenes 
of striking interest—since the old Pueblo Indians 
built cities, and established systems of govern- 
ment and social life astonishing to the European 
discoverers of four centuries ago. At some of 
the pueblos are to be found old documents 
which are apparently legends of the conquest 
of Mexico, and which are held in great venera- 
tion, being carefully guarded against the curious 
eye of the stranger. The architecture of the 
Pueblos, as we learn from this volume, was. 
analogous to that of the Aztecs of Mexico. When 
the Europeans first entered the country the na- 
tives were found living in well-built cities of 
stone and adobé houses from three to five stories 
high, usually built around a plaza, the stories 
decreasing in size at each floor, so that the whole 
pueblo was of a terrace shape. The great 
Montezuma of these simple people was, by 
them, often considered identical with the Sun. 
‘*Some traditions make him the ancestor and 
even the creator of the race.”” He taught them 
how to build cities with tall houses, and is said 
to have worn a crown the gold of which was 
cut from a rich mine with stone hatchets. He 
was commander over the great province of the 
Gran Quivira, now a desert country, which is 
believed to have had a population of at least 
150,000. Mr. Prince says: ‘‘ The variety of as- 
pects in which Montezuma is presented to us, is 
due to the fact that each tribe of the Pueblos 
has its particular legends concerning his birth 
and achievements.” The book will be read 
with special interest in connection with Dr. 
Thomas’s comments relative to the location of 
Quivira (the ancient city of marvelous riches), in 
the current number of the MAGAZINE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—The Macazine for 
January (1884) will contain an illustrated paper 
by the Editor, entitled ‘‘ The Van Rensselaer 
Manor.” The Private /ntelligence papers of Sir 
Henry Clinton in the Revolution for THE JAN- 
UARY ISSUE will be of wide interest, and create 
greater surprise that the war of the Revolution 
was not a failure, than any of the chapters 
which have preceded it.—EDITOR. 
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Molly Pitcher, 260 ; milit music, 
of the, r6r, 262; Deerfield, N. Y.. 
attacked by Indians, 274; Gen. 
Benedict Arnold's political conduct 
during the, 3143 Gen. Clinton’s 
secret record of private daily in- 
telligence 3 409; mutiny of the 
N. J. and ‘a. troops, 1781, 329, 
331, 338, 418; British spies executed: 
334. 336; evacuation of New York, 
359 379, 387, 430; the last canton- 
ment of the main Continental army, 
355 ; peace proclaimed, 377; plot to 
capture Gen. Clinton, 414; ne- 
gotiations for the loan of money, 
#5 ;,Governor’s Island held by the 

ritish until December, 1783, 430. 

American Womanhood, lines on, 260. 

Ammen, Danie), the Navy in the 
Civil War, Vol. IL., noticed, 82. 


Andre, Maj. John, appointed Adju 
tant-General of ‘the British army, 


33°. 

Armstrong, Maj. John, author of the 
Newburgh letters, sketch of, 372; 
portrait, 373 ; view of his residence 
at Kingston, N. Y., 378. 

Arnold, Benedict, Gen., expedition 
Mg the Kennebec river, 1775; 263 3 
of his descendants in England, 
Isaac N, Arnold, 307; \etter to Gov. 
George Johnston in regard to his 
political conduct during the Rev- 
olution, 314; expedition against 
Connecticut, 415. 

Arnold, Isaac Nt Something new of 
Benedict Arnold and his descend- 
ants in England, 307. 

Arnold, Lieut. James R., letter to 
his mother, 312. 

Arthur, Chester A., Coilector of the 
Port of New York, 5; portrait, 6. 

Astor, William B., mentioned, 372. 

Astronomy, first book on, 72. 

Atlee, Col. Samuel John, one of the 
committee of Congress to suppress 
the mutiny in the Pa. troops, 1781, 


332- 

Atwood, Jabez, soldiers’ temple 
erected on the farm of, New 
Windsor, N. Y., 

Augusta Co., Va., 


| sgyonigestnas Abner, a British spy, 
10, 


410. 
Badgley, Isaac, mentioned, 410. 
Baker, Mrs. F.,‘* sawng’”’ (reply), 520. 
Baltimore, (A.) Penny, H. W. Rich- 

ardson, 194. 
Bancroft, Geor, e, Virginia in the 
Revolution of 1689, unpublished 
document contributed by, 57; His- 
ory of the U. S., revised edition, 
Vol. IL., noticed, 81; Vol. IIT., 439; 
reply to, 4 B. F. De Costa, 143. 
Banks, growth of, in N. Y. City, 17- 


19- 

Banks, C. E., sketch of the Bonython 
family, 75. 

Barber, Lt.-Col. Francis, active in 
suppressing the mutiny in the N. 

. and Pa. troops, 1781, 331 ; death 

of, 374. : P 

Barclay, T., committee appointed by 
Congress to investigate the mutiny 
“ the Pa. troops meet at the tavern 
of, 332. 

Barnes, Eliza, forewoman of jury in 
a trial for witchcraft in Va., 1706, 


0. 
History of, 527. 


425. 
a5 Hiram, Collector of the Port 
of y. 


ip oma © 

Beauchamp, W.,M., the antiquities 
of Onondaga, 77. 

Beckwith, Maj.-Gen. George, sketch 
of, 330. 





-Benson, Egbert, represents N. Y. in 


the convention at Hartford, 1780, 


4it. 

Benton, Joel, an Unpublished Chap- 
ter in the Life of Noah Webster, 
wi an old school book, 111; the 

ebster spelling-book, its centen- 
nial anniversary, 299. 

Berkshire Historical Society; August 

meeting, paper on Arnold’s Ex- 
dition up the Kennebec in 1775, 
y William E. Collins, 263. 

Biddle, Charles, Autobiography of, 
noticed, 353. 

Billings, Cpt., killed by the muti- 
neers of the Pa. troops, 1781, 337. 
ae Horse Tavern, New York 

ity, 349, 435- 

Biand, C21: Theodoric, one of the 
committee of Congrcss to suppress 
the mutiny in the Pa. troops, 1781, 


32. 
Biaduring, Solomon, a British spy, 


339- 
Bioomfield, Gen. Joseph, letter to 


Lafayette, 256. 

ae gg family, sketch of, 75. 

Book Notices. — ¥udy— Dix’s Me- 
moirs of John Adams Dix, 79; 
Gilman’s James Monroe in his 
relations to the public service dur- 
ing half a centiry, ago 81; 
Dawson's Study of the Princess, 
81 ; Bancroft’s History of the U. S., 
Vol. 11., 81; Ammen’s The Navy 
in the Civil War, Vol. II., 82. 

August—Mahan’s the Navy in 
the Civil War, 166 ; Lodge’s Daniel 

Webster, 166; Ford’s Poems of 

History, 167; Tourgee's Hot 

Ploughshares, 167; Gibbon’s His- 

tory of Christianity, 168; Frank- 

lin’s Ameline Du _ Bourg, 168; 

Gerard’s Impress of Nationalities 

upos New York, 168; Adams’ Sir 
hristopher Gardiner, 168; John- 

son’s Foundation of Maryland, 168; 

Hayden’s Weitzel Memorial, 169; 

Hewitt’s Address at the opening o: 

the Brooklyn Bridge, 169; Good- 

win’s Puritan Conspiracy against 
the Pilgrim Fathers and the Con, 

gregational Church, 170. 
September — Autobiography _ of 

Thurlow Weed, 264; Curtis’s Life 

of James Buchanan, 265 ; Moody’s 

Land and Labor in the U. S., 265; 

Comte de Paris’ History of the 

Civil War in America, 266; The 

Dominion Annual Register, 266; 

Hale’s Iroquois Book of Rites. 266. 
October—Cooke's Virginia, His- 

tory of the People, 352; Dodge's 

Bird’s-Eye View of our Civil War, 

352; Keese’s Wit and Litterateur 


of John Keese, 353; Biddle’s Auto- 
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bio; hy, 353; Hall’s Genealogy 
of the Waldo Family, 353 ; Parker’s 
Recollections of a Naval Officer, 
54; Ross’s 7 History of Land- 
olding among the Germans, Bei 
November — Williams’ Middle 
Kingdom, 439; Bancroft’s History 
of the U. S., 430; Proceedings of 
American Association for the ad- 
vancement of Science, 440;Nelson'’s 
Josiah Hornblower, and the first 
Steam Engine in America, 440; 
Osborn’s Ancient Egypt, 441; 
Boynton’s General Orders of Geo. 
Washington, 441 ; Green’s Groton 
during the fadian Wars, 441; 
Thomas’ Dictionary of Biography, 
441; Westbrook’s Anniversary of 
the erection of the building occu- 
pied as the Senate House of N.Y., 
4413 a Pe City, or quaint cor- 
ners in Philadelphia, 442; Stevens’ 
Life of Albert Gallatin, 441. 
December—Oregon, b ‘Barrows, 
History of the New York Teachers’ 
Association, by Kirk; Dynamic 
Sociology, by. Ward; History of 
Augusta County, Va., by Peyton ; 
Proceedings of the Twenty-fiith 
International Convention of Y. M. 
C. Associations; Annals of Fort 
Machinac, by Kelton ; The War of 
the Pacific coast of South America; 
Bulletin of the United States Fish 
Commission, Vol. II. ; Prison La- 
bor, by Perry; The Rise of_the 
Huguenots of France, by Prof. 
Baird ; A Natural History Reader, 
by Johounot ; Memoir of Jonathan 
Letterman, by Clements ; The Rev. 
William Schenck, by Schenck ; The 
Bryant Calendar for 1884; Edu- 
cation in South Carolina, by 
McCrady ; Fair Words about Fair 
Women, by O. B. Bunce; Prose 
Masterpieces from Modern Essay- 
ists; Historical Sketches of New 
Mexico, by Prince. 

Boston Free Masons, 17735 43°. 

Bouck, William C., Assist. Treasurer 
of U. S.. at New York, 8. 

Boynton, Edward C., general orders 
of George Washington, 1782-1783, 
noticed, 441. 

Bradford, William, President of the 
Hartford Convention of 1780, 411. 
Bradish, Luther, Assist. Treasurer 

of U. 5. at New York., 8. 

Braintree, Mass., iron works at, 157. 

Brant, Joseph, leads the Indians in 
the attack on:Deerfield, N. Y., 274. 


Brewster, Caleb, secret agent of 
Gen. Washington, 413. 
Bridges, Robert, establishes iron 


works in Mass., 1642, 157. 

Brodhead, Edgar, picturesque cor- 
ner of three States, 267. 

Broglie, Prince de, visits the Conti- 
nental army, 362. . 

Bronson, Greene C., Collector of the 
Port of New York, s. 

Brown, Gustavus, physician to 
Washington, 260; ancestry of, 434. 

Bruen, Caleb, an emissary of Gen. 
Clinton, 333, 337, 419. 

Brush, Major, ageni of Gov. Clinton, 


415. 
Buchanan, James, life of, noticed, 26s. 
Burr, Aaron, organizes the Manhat- 
,,, tan Company, 17; portrait. 189. 
Butler, Col. William, retains his 
rank and command, 331. 


INDEX. 


Butler, Col. Zebulon, 


mentioned, 


37°. 

Butterfield, Gen. Daniel, Assistant 
Treasurer of the U. S, at New 
York, 11. 


ABOT, Sebastian, photograph of 
his map, 75. ° 
Caldwell, Rev. James, aids in sup- 
ressing the mutiny in the New 

Jersey troops, 1781, 418. 

Calvert, Sir George, first Lord Balti- 
more, portrait, 196; sketch of, 199. 

Camp, William A., Manager of the 
N. Y. Clearing House, portrait, 22. 

Canada, origin of the word, 72. 161, 
162, 261 ; Konual Register, noticed, 
266; the first newspaper in, 347; 
origin of the name, 349; Christmas 
Tide in, ohn Reade, 467. 

Cannibalism in North America, 
Charles F. Thwing, 31. 

Cantine, Matthew, mentioned, 342. 

Capron, General Horace, tter, 521. 

Carleton, Sir Guy, succeeds Sir Henr 
Clinton in command of the British 
army, 328. 


Carpenter, Frank D. Y., the journey ° 
o 


Madame Godin, 397. 

Carpenter's Point, WN y., view of 
201. 

Carvajal, Gonzales, Mexican antiq- 
uities collected by, 345. 

Cary, Col. Archibald. portrait, 445. 

Cary, 511. 

Chambers, Col. James, mutiny in the 
ist Pa. regiment, 1781, commanded 
by, 334, 337: : 

Champe, Sergeant, mentioned, 414. 

Charleston, S. C., appreciation of her 
early history, 60 ; statue of William 
Pitt, erected, 61, mutilated, 62, re- 
stored, 63; centennial of, 257. 

Charlevoix, Peter Francis Xavier, in 
New Orleans, Yohn Dimitry, 140. 

Chastellux, Marquis de, extract from 
his journal, 1782, sketch of, 366. 

Chicago Historical Society, Septem- 
ber meeting, necrology, 436, 523. 

Chinese Empire, History of, noticed, 


Christ Church, Va., George Wash- 
ington attends service, 449. 

yt vera History of, noticed, 168. 

Christmas Time in Old Virginia, 443, 
in early Louisiana, 460 ; in Canada’ 
467 ; in Dutch New York, 471. 

Church, Philip, mentioned, 150. 

Cincinnati, Society of the, delegation 
of the New Jersey Society to the 
Triennial Convention, 165; the Cen- 
tennial of the New York Society, 
Yohn Cochrane, 171 ; medal of the, 
designed by Maj. L’Enfant, 235; 
origin of, 374. 

Cisco, John i Assistant Treasurer 
of U. Saat New York, 8 ; portrait, 


10. 

Claiborn, Gov. William Charles Coe, 
proclamations against the smug- 
gling of slaves in La., 286, 287; 
message to the legislature, 291; 
letter to Richard Rush in regard to 
the pirates of La., 391. 

Canons William, the Rebel, Yohn 

isten Cooke, 83; portrait, 90, 98; 
residence of, 89 ; seal and arms of, 


95. 

Clarke, Gov. George, monument in 
England, 300. 

Cleburne Hall, England, arch of 
doorway, 83 ; remains of, 84; arms 








and bancrigtion over entrance to, 
85; church and rectory, 87. 

Clinton, Gov. George, portrait, 176: 
letter to Gen. Van Cortlandt, 254 ; 
calls special session of the Wt’ 
Legislature to act on the treaty of 
Vermont with the Eritish, 409; 
negociates loan of money for NY. 
1781, 415. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, portrait, 267; 
letter to Gen. Areoel, 943 3 secret 
record of private daily intelligence 

27, 409, 497; called the prince o} 
lunderers, 333; plot to capture, 


414. 

Cochran, Lieut.-Col. Robert, men- 
tioned, 375. 

Cochrane, John, M.D., portrait, 
surgeon general, 190. 

Cochrane, Gen. John, Centennial of 
the Cincinnati, 171. 

Coenties ey ° N. Y., the title of, 161. 

Coleridge, Lord Chief-Justice, his 
visit to America. 431. 

Collins, William E., Arnold’s expe- 
dition up the Kennebec in 1775, 


263. 

Congregational Church, the Puritan 
ao against the Pilgrims 
and the, noticed, 170. 

Congress, the first proposition for a 
Continental, 149 ; action of, in sup- 
porting the meeting in the army, 
1781, 332, 333 ; orders the reduction 
of the army, 1783, 370; proclama- 
tion for .. cessation of hostilities, 
374; proclaims peace, 377. 

Connecticut, condition of the Conti- 
nental troops, 1782, 257 ; negotiate 
for a loan of money, 1781, Gen. 
Arnold's expedition against, 415. 

Connecticut Historical iety, 
annual meeting, election of officers, 


75- 
Continental Village, N. Y., troops 


. at, 340 
Continental Congress, the first propo- 


sition for a, 149 
Convention, held at Hartford, 1780, 


410, 411. 

Cooke, John Esten, Clayborne the 
Rebel, 83 ; Virginia, A History of 
the People, noticed, 352; Christmas 
time in old Virginia, 443. 

Cope, Peter, portrait, tribute to, by 

rs. Martha F. Lamb, 59. 

Craig, Col. Thomas, burns his com- 
mission, 337. 

Crane, Jonas, a British spy, 337. 


Crocket, B. D., historical errors, 3s0. 

Crockett. Col. David, sketch of, 
_ Gen. Marcus ¥. Wright, 484. 

Croton, N. Y., Continental army at, 


339- 

Cruger, Lt.-Col. John Harris, men- 
tioned, 334. 

Cummins, Maj. John N., mentioned, 


337 
Cunningham, Capt. Thomas, men- 
tioned, 334. 

Cunha, Senor da, Memoir of, 522. 
Curtis, Edward, Collector of the 
Port of New York, 4. 
Curtis, George Ticknor, Life of 

James Buchanan, noticed, 26s. 


ANA, Francis, first U. S. Minis- 
ter to Russia. 344. 
D’Antigny, Count, visits Gen. Wash- 
ington, 300; 
Dawkins, Henry, early engraver, 
435: 




















Dawson, S. E., A Study of the Prin- 
cess, noticed, 81. 

Dayton, Col. Elias, aids in suppress- 
pe the mutiny in the N, J. troops, 
1781, 331, 418. 

Dearborn, Gen. Henry Alexander 
Scammell, portrait, President-Gen. 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, 


184. 

Decker, Maj. John, house destroyed 
by Indians, 28r. 

De Cliburne, Sir Robert, seal of, 94. 


Costa, B. F., reply to George 
Bancroft, 143. 
Deerfield, N. ¥, attacked by the In- 


dians, 274. 

Deerpark, N.Y., attacked by Indians, 
274; view of Reformed Dntch 

: Ciuirch, 275: 

De Lancey, Edward F., introduction 
and notes to Sir Henry Clinton’s 
peo record of private daily in- 
telligence, 329, 409, 497- 

De cey, Col. "Jamies, defeat . of 
the regiment commanded by, at 
Morrisania, 340, 410. 

De Lancey, Maj. Oliver, appointed 
Adjutant-General of the British 
army, 330; at Staten Island, N. Y., 


337: 
Delavan, Capt. Nathaniel, mertione1 


340. 

Delaware River, view of the valley 

of the, 272, 277; old ferry over the, 

273. eye. 

DeLeon, Ponce, Florida “discovered 
VY, 145- 

Demarest, Rev. John, mentioned, 
275. 

De Witt, Simeon, map of the winter 
cantonment of the American army, 
1783, 35 ‘ . 

Dexter, Maj. John Singer, portrait, 
361. 

Dickinson, Daniel S., Collector of 
the Port of New York, 4. 

Dickinson, John, the great Colonial 
Essayist, Wharton Dickinson, 223. 

Dickinson, Wharton, John Dickinson, 
the great Colonial Essayist, 223. 

Digby, Robert, Rear Admiral of the 

ritish Navy, orders the English 
flag to be hauled down from v- 
ernor’s Island, N. Y., 1783, 430. 
Dimity, John, Charlevoix in New 
irleans, 149. 

Dix, Gen. John A., Assist. Treasurer: 
of U. S., at New York, 8; Memoirs 
of, noticed, 79. 

Dix, Morgan, Memoirs of John 
Adams Dix, noticed, 79. 

Dodge, Theodore Ayrault, A bird’s- 
eye view of our Civil War, noticed, 


352. 

Draper, Simeon, Collector of the 
Port of New York, 5. 

Drowne, Henry T., flemotr of Ste- 
phen Whitney Phoenix, 164. 

Drowne, Solomon,M.D., portrait, 192. 

Du Bois, Col. Lewis, mentioned, 342. 

Dubois, Peter, letter addressed to, 
on the mutiny of the N. J. troops, 
sy0s—eppotntes assistant magis- 
trate in N. Y.. 338. 

Dumas, Count de, at Albany, N. Y., 
visits Gen. Washington. 342. 

Duncan, Capt. James, hauls down the 
British flag on Governor’s Island, 
N. Y., 1783, 430. 

Durrett, R. J., * Souse ’’ (reply), 520. 

Dwight, Theodore F. The Treaty 

for which the Army waited, 381. 


INDEX 


DSALL, Thomas H., King’s 

Bridge, N.Y. ,during the Colonial 
period, 74. 

Egypt, History of Ancient, noticed, 


41. 
Elliott Andrew, Superintendent of 
the Court of Police in N. Y., 338. 
Elting, Rev. Cornelius C. mentioned, 


275- 

Emmet, Thomas Addis, Sir Henry 
Clinton’s secret record of private 
daily intelligence, contributed by, 
3271 4995 497- . : 
uator, meaning of the expression 
to speak disrespectfully of the, 72, 


163. 
Estaing, Count d’, informs Gen. 
Washington of the treaty of peace, 


373° 

Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty, the author of, 16x. 

Evans, Israel, suggests the erection 
of the soldiers’ temple at New 
Windsor, N. Y., 369. 


ERRIS, Charles G., Collector of 
the Port of N. Y., 4. 

Fish, Hamilton, portrait, 171 ; Presi- 
dent-General of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, 187. 

Fish, Maj. Nicholas, portrait, Presi- 
dent ol the N. Y. Society of the 
Cincinnati, 175 ; mentioned, 377. 

Folger, Charles i: Assistant ‘Treas- 
urer of U. S., at N. Y., 11. 

Folsom, Abby, arrested for her anti- 

-Slavery addresses, 427. 

Force, Peter, ancestor of, 262, 349. 

Ford, Henry A., historical errors, 
72 ; Poems of History, noticed, 166. 

Forman, Maj. Jonathan, mentioned, 

t. 
Fort ‘Fanning, R. I., mentioned, 417. 
Fort Schuyler, N. Y., the dedication 


of, 77> 159: 
Franklin, Aibert Ameline Du Bourg, 
a tale of the Huguenots, noticed, 


168. 

Franklin, Benjamin, fac-simile of 
his signature to the treaty of peace 
with England, 384. 

Free Masons, hold meetings in the 
soldiers’ temple at New Windsor, 
N. Y., 1783, 370; first lodge estab- 
lished in Ohio, 370; in Boston, 1773, 
432+ “i 

Frelinghuysen, Co}. Frederick, aids 
in suppressing the mutiny in the 
N. J. troops, 1781, 418. 

Fryenmoet, Johannes Casparus, pas- 
tor of the Magaghamack Church, 
272. 


ALBREATH, Robert, furnishes 
information of the movements 
of the American army, 
Gallatin, Albert, mentioned, 20 ; Life 
of, noticed, 442. 
Gano, Rev. John, mentioned, 374. 
Gansevoort, Col. Peter, mentioned, 


342. 
Gardiner, Col. Abraham, mentioned, 


Gardiner, Sir Christopher, an His- 
torical Monograph, noticed, 168. 
Gardiner, Thomas, and son, 75. 
Gardner, Asa Bird, the last Can- 
tonment of the main Continental 
Army of the Revolution, 355; 
evacuation of New York, 430. 
Gardner, Major, agent to negotiate a 
loan of money for N. Y., 1784, 415. 
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Gates, Maj. Gen. Horatio, assigned 
to command one division of the 
Continental Army, 361 ; presides at 
meeting of the officers of the army, 
1783, 371. 

Gayarre, Charles, historical sketch 
of Pierre and Jean Lafitte, the 
famous smugglers of Louisiana, 
1809-1814, I. 284, II. 388. 

Gelston, David, Collector of the 
Port of N. Y., 3. 

Georgia Historical Society, August 
meeting, 263; October meeting, 
438; November, 523. 

Gerard, James W.. The Impress of 
Nationalities upon N. Y., noticed, 


163. 
Germans, the Early History of Land- 
holding among the, noticed, 304. 
Chtis- 


Gibbon, Edward, History of 
tianity, noticed, 168. 
Gibbs, Maj. Caleb, mentioned, 357. 


Gilman, Daniel C., James Monroe in 
his Relations tothe Public Service 
during half a century, 1776-1826, 
noticed, 8r. 

Gilmour, David, shot for mutiny in 
the army, 1781, 418. 

Godin, Madame, the journey of, 
Frank D. Y. Carpenter, 397. 

Goodwin, John A., the Puritan Con- 
spiracy against the Pilgrim Fathers 
and the Congregational Church, 
noticed, 170, 

Goshen, N. Y., wheat threshed by 
soldiers at, 333. 

Gosnold, Bartholomew, voyage in 
1602, 146. 

Gouvion, Lieut.-Col. Jean Baptist 
de, mentioned, 374. 

Governor's Island. N. Y., held by the 
British until Dec. 34, 1783—inven- 
tory of public property on, original 
title of, 430. 

Grant, George, deserted from the 
British army, commands the muti- 
neers of the N. J. troops, 1781, 331, 


418. 

Greaton, Col. John, mentioned, 370. 
reen, Samuel A., Groton, during 
the Indian wars, noticed, 441. 

Greene, Maj.-Gen., portrait, 
mentioned, 364. 

Grinnell, Moses H., Collector of the 
Port of N. Y., 5. 

Groton, Mass., during the Indian 
wars, noticed, 441. 

Grundy, Felix, the portrait of, 438. 

Grymes, John R., counsel for Pierre 
and Jean Lafitte, 294. 


188 ; 


ALDIMAN, Gen. Frederick, ne- 
gotiates with Vermont to return 
to the allegiance of the British 


crown, 409. 

bis Horatio. A Huron Historical 
egend, 475. 

Hale, Nathan. ancest! 


348. 
alogy and 
mer- 


of, 

Hall, Joseph D., the f; Band 

Biography of the Waldos 
ica, noticed, 353. 

Hall, William, the Black Horse Tav- 
ern of the Revolution, 349. t 
Hamilton, Alexander, mentioned 

150; portrait, President-General of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, 178. 
Hartford, Conn., convention of 1780, 

410, 411. 
Hartley, David, letter to the minis- 


ters plenipotentiary of the U. S., in 
regard to the treaty of peace with 
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England, 383; fac-simile of his 
signature, 384. 

Hasbrouck, Jonathan, house at New- 
burgh, N. Y., headquarters of Gen. 
Washington, 357. 

Hatch, A. S., President of N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, portrait, 27. 

Hathorn, Col., defeated by the In- 
dians at Minisink, N. Y. 279. 

Hayden, Horace Edwin, the Weitzel 

emorial, noticed, 169; clothing 
in 1783, 257. 

Hays, Mrs. see Pitcher, Molly. 

Heard, Gen. Nathaniel, commands 
N. J. militia, 1781, 332, 337- 

Heath, Maj.-Gen. William, orders 
the formation of a military sociciy, 


374 

Heron, William, an emissary of Gen. 
Clinton, sketch of, 416. 

Hewitt, Abram S., address at the 
opening of the N. Y. and Brooklyn 

ridge, noticed, 169. 

Hill, Henry, an incident of the war 
of 1812, 158 ; account of the voyage 
of the shi Shelby, 1815, 259. 

Hillhouse, Thomas, Assistant Treas- 
urer of U. S., at N. Y., 21. 

Historical Errors, 72, 350. . 

Hoadley, Charles f- fetter from the 
Convention of Albany, segardiog 
the destruction of Schenectady, 
Y., 1690, contributed by, 65. 

Hobart, John Sloss, represents N. Y. 
in the convention at Hartford, 1780, 


41r. 
Holidays in Early Louisiana. 
Home, John, author of Douglas, 163. 
Hornblower, josiah, and the first 
steam engine in America, 74; Life 
of, noticed, 440. 
Houston, Gen. Samuel, Indian life 
of, Ad/red M. Williams, 401. 
Howe, Gen. Robert, orders the arrest 
of the N. J. troops for mutiny, 


331, 418. 

Howe, Sir William, orderly book of, 
170; succeeded in command by 
Sir Henry Clinton, 328 ; establishes 
the Court of Police in N. Y., 1777, 

38; captures part of the N. is 
Brigade at Pompton, N. J.. 341. 

Howell, George R., the first book on 
Astronomy, 72; origin of the name 
Lucy, 73. 

Boyt, ome, Collector of the Port of 

+ Beg qe 

Huguenot Society of America, or- 
ganized, election of officers, 77: 
meeting, 525. 

Hull, Lieut.-Col. William, defeats 
the roma refugee corps, at Morris- 
ania, N. Y., 340, 410. 

Humphreys, ca. avid, engaged in 
plot to capture Gen. Clinton, 414. 
Huron-Iroquois Indians, a historical 

legend of the, 475. 


NDIANS, Book of Rites, noticed, 
266 ; history and tradition in N.Y., 
267 ; depredations of, 274; a Huron 
Historical Legend, 475. 

Ingle, Edward, a Virginia witch, 


425. 
Irvine, Gen. William, Memoir of, 75. 


ACKSON, Andrew, proclamation 
in regard to the pirates of La., 
92 ; anecdote of his conduct at the 
battle of New Orleans, 394. 
Jackson, Col. Henry, mentioned, 361, 
370. 


INDEX 


Jackson, Col. Michael, mentioned, 


370. 

Jay, John, first to propose a Conti- 
nental Congress, 149 ; fac-simile of 
his signature to the treaty of peace 
with England, 1783, 384. 

Jay, Peter Augustus, fetter to Miss 
Ann HY, 150. 

Jay Wi liam, letter to Peter Augustus 
ler, in regard to the first propo- 
sition for a Continental Congress, 


149- 

jeri William, tombstone, 347. 
ewell, Marshall, resolutions on the 
death of, 76. 

Johnson, Bradley T., the foundation 
of Md., noticed, 169. 

Johnson, Sir William, letter from 
Maj.-Gen. Abercrombie to, 148. 
Johnston, Gov. George, letter to Gen. 

Arnold, 316, 
Join or Die, newspaper motto, 72. 
Jones, P. E., letter on Indian policy, 
258. 


ANUCK, origin of the word, 


433- 
Socee tobe. memoir of, noticed, 353. 
Keese, William L., Memoir of John 
Keese, noticed, 353. 
Keiley, A. M., ‘* Sawng ~ reply): 520. 
Kemble, Maj. Stephen, eput 
Adjutant-General of the Britis 
army, 330. 
Kentucky, arms distributed in, 1861. 


115. 

King, Horatio, the Yankee, an_an- 
tique publication, 320; Star- 
Spangled Banner, 516. 

King, Preston, Collector of the Port 
of New York, 5. 

King’s Bridge, N. Y., during the 
colonial period, 74. 

Kingston, N. Y., view of the old 
Senate house at, 378; sketch of, 


441. 

Kirkiand, Charles P. Memoir of, 436. 

Knox, Maj.-Gen. Henry, rtrait, 
174 ; assumes command of the army 
at West Point, 1783, 376; head- 
quarters of, 377- 


AFAYETTE, Marquis de, por- 
trait, 193; tour in wy 1824, 
‘ames Schouler, 243; letter to Gen, 
loomfield, 256; the mutineers of 
the Pa. artillery order him to leave 
Princeton, N. J., 1781, 336; men- 
tioned, 367, 368 ; never visited Gen. 
Washington at Newburgh, N. Y., 


378. 

Laftte, Pierre and Jean, historical 
sketch of, the famous smugglers of 
Louisiana, 1 1814, Charles Ga- 
yarré, 1. 284, IT. 388, 

Lake Erie, anecdotes of the battle of, 


326. 
Lake George, site of an old fort at, 


260. 

Lamb, Gen. John, Collector of the 
Port of N.Y., 2. 

Lamb, Mrs. Martha J., Wall Street 
in History, III. 1 ; a tribute to Peter 
Cooper, 59; Christmas Season in 
Dutch New York, 471. 

Lang, Turner & Co., proprigtors of 
the N. Y. Gazette, 15. 

Lansdale, Maj. Thomas, mentioned, 


375+ * 
Laurens, Col. John, mentioned, 336. 
Lauzun, Duke de, visits Gen, Wash- 
ington, 369. 


Laval, Marquis de, at Albany, N. Y., 
visits Gen. Washington, 342. 

Lawrence, Cornelius W. oe of, 
Collector of the Port of N. Y., 4. 

Lawrence, Eugene, the Founding cf 
the eo 436. 

Leakin, George A., the early colonial 
churches of Md., 77. 

L’Enfant, Maj. Peter Charles, de- 
signs the medal of the order cf the 
Cincinnati, 237. 

Leonard, Henry, establishes iron 
works in Mass. and N. J., 157. 

Leonard, James, establishes iron 
works in Mass., 157. 

Letters, the Convention of Albany to 
the Government of Connecticut, 
regarding the destruction of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., 1690, 65; extracts 
of letters from Charlevoix to 
Madame Lesdiguieres, 140; Maj.- 

en. Abercrombie to Sir William 
Johnson, 148, William Jay to Peter 
Augustus Jay, 149 ; Peter Augustus 
Jay to Miss Ann Jay, 150; Col. 
Scammell to John Sullivan, 152; to 
Miss Abigail Bishop, 153; Maj. 
L’Enfant to ee Cortlandt, 
239;, George Washington to Mrs. 
Stockton, 252; Baron Steuben to 
Gen. Van Cortlandt, 253; Gov. 
George Clinton to Gen. Van Cort- 
landt, 254; Lafayette to Gen. 
Bloomfield, 256; Gen. Bloomfield 
to Lafayette, 256; Lieut. James R. 
Arnold to his mother, 312; Sir 
Henry Clinton to Gen. Arnold, 3133 
Gen. Arnold to Governor George 
Johnston, 314; Gov. Johnston to 
Gen. Arnold 316; Maj. McKenzie 
to Maj. DeLancey, 337; David 
Hartley to the ministers plenipo- 
tentiary of the U. S., 383; M. de 
Rayneval to Benj. Franklin, 3833 
John Adams, Benj. Franklin, an 
John Jay to David Hartley, 384; 
Gen. Washington to Caleb Brews- 
ter, 413; Capt. Ward to Col. 
Robinson ; yg Sayre to Isaac 
Seares, 508; New Jersey Senator 
to his wife, 509. 

Lewis, be a et portrait, President- 
Gencral of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, 182. 

Lincoln, Abraham, orders the dis- 
tribution of arms in Kentucky, 
1861, T19. 

Little, Jacob, mentioned, 8 ; portrait, 


9: 

Livingston, Edward, counsel for 
Pierre and Jean Lafitte, 295. 

Livingston, Col. Henry e. men- 
tioned, 342. 

Livingston, Robert R., mentioned, 


342. 
Livingston, Gov. William, men- 
tioned, 336; offers reward for the 
capture of Tories, 410. 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Life of Daniel 
ebster, noticed, 166. 
London Company of Va., seal of the, 


88. 

Louisiana, The Geographical No- 
menclature of, Norman McF. 
Walker, 211; historical sketch of 
Pierre and Jean Lafitte, the famous 
7 of, 1809-1814, I. sei II. 
388, Charles Gayarré; the Holi- 
days in Early, Norman McF. 
Walker. 460. 

Low, Will H. (artist), Designed 
Christmas tree in Old Virginia,4s4. 
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Lucy—Priscilla, origin of the names, 


3. 
Lyan, Mass., iron works established, 
1642, 157- 


cFARLAN, Mr., British spy in 
the emplgy of Gen. Clinton, 


333- 
Mackenzie, Maj. Thomas, Deput 
Adjutant-General of the Britis! 
Army, 330; letter to Maj. DeLan- 
cey in — to the mutiny of the 
N. J. and Pa. troops, 1781, 337. 
McLeod, John, taken prisoner, 341. 
McPherson, John R., the Philosophy 
and Teachings of History, as ap- 
plied to our Day and Generation, 


75. 

Magaghamack Church, 272; view of, 

1738». 274 5 cas tang by fire, 279; 
urying ground, 273. 

Maas, AT. The Navy in the Civil 
War, Vol. III., noticed, 166. 

Maine, capital trials in, before the 
separation, 75. 

Maine Historical Society, annual 
meeting, photograph of Cabot’s 
map, paper on the Bonython 
family, by C. E. Banks, Capital 
Trials in Maine before the 
separation, by Joseph Williamson, 

5; action on the death of Gov. 

farael Washburn, 76 ; annual meet- 
ing, election of officers, 164. 

Manhattan Company, N. Y., organ- 
ized, 17; list of officers, 18. 

Maryland, the foundation of, noticed, 
168 ; coins and seal of, 194; first 
colony arrive at, 207; refuses to 
join the confederation, 1780, 411. 

Maryland Historical Society, June, 
meeting, paper on the early colonial 
churches of Md., by George A. 
Leakin, state archives to be pub- 
lished under the direction of, 77; 
November meeting, 524. 

Mason, John, an emissary of Gen. 
Clinton, 334; executed, 336. 

Massachusetts, iron works estab- 
lished, 1642, 157; threatened mu- 
tiny of the Mass. line, 1781, 332. 

Matthews, David, Mayor of N. a 
soponwed deputy superintendent 
of the court of police, 338. 

Matthews, John, one of the commit- 
tee of Congress to suppress -the 
—T in the Pa. troops, 1781, 332. 

Maxwell, Hugh, Collector of the 
Port of N. Y., 4. 

Mechanics’ National Bank, organ- 
ized, list of officers, 19. 

Merchants’ National Bank, organ- 
ized, list of officers, 18. 

Merritt, Edwin A., Collector of the 
Port of N. Y., 5. 

Mexican Antiquities, collection of, 


345. 

Mid-Lent, proper day for its observ- 
ance, 348. 

Minisini, N. Y., report on the condi- 
tion of, 1694, 269; Reformed Dutch 
Church establis ed, 272, 274; white 
settlers, 270; attacked by tadians, 


274. 
Minthorn, John, third in command 
of the mutineers of the N. J. troops, 
1781, 418. 
Minthorne, Mangle, mentioned, 341. 
Monroe, James, his Relations to the 
Public Service during half a Cen- 
tury, :776-1826, noticed, 81. 





INDEX 


Montgomery, Gen. Richard, the de- 
votion of his dog, 343. 

Montmorency, arquis de, visits 
Gen. Washington, 369. 

Moody, William Godwin, Land and 
Labor in the U. S., noticed, 26s. 

Morgan, Gen. Daniel, residence of, 
in Va., 455- 

Morgan, John P., Collector of the 
Port of N. Y., 4. 

Morris, Richard, Chief Justice of N. 


+9 409- 

Morrisania, N. Y., the royal refugee 
corps defeated at, 340. 

— Jedidiah, American Geogra- 
phy, 513. 

Morton, Sarah Wentworth, Ouabi, 
or the Virtues of Nature, a poem 
by, 420. 

Moscow, Russia, the Imperial Ar- 
chives at, 344. 

Murphy, Thomas, Collector of the 
Port of N. Y., 5. 

Murray, Lindley, the English Read- 
er, noticed, 111. 

Myers, T. Bailey, a National Heir- 
oom, 235. 


ELSON, Gen. Thomas, Gov. of 
Va., portrait, 457 ; home of, 458. 
Welson, William, Josiah Hornblower 
and the first steam engine in 
America, 744 o. 

Nelson, Gen. iiliam, assists in the 
distribution of arms in Kentucky 
in 1861, 115. 

Newburgh, N. Y., Gen. Washington’s 
headquarters at, 356; Centennial, 
431, 436; Historical Society, organ- 
ized, 438. ’ 

New England Historic, Genealogical 
Society, stated meeting, action on 
the death of Israel Washburn, 
resolutions on the death of Marshall 
Jewell, paper on Webster in the 
Ashburton treaty and the Oregon 
question, by William Barrows, 76. 

New England, meeting-houses of, 
69; currency, 1780, 411. 

Newfoundland, colonization of, 198. 

New Jersey Historical Society, semi- 
annual meeting, paper on Josiah 
Hornblower and the first steam 
engine in America, by William 
Nelson, 74; The Philosophy and 
Teachings of History, by John R. 
McPherson, paper on Thomas 
Gardiner and Son, by Dr. Littell, 
memorial of Gen. William Irvine, 


75- ‘ 2 
New Jersey, iron works established, 

157; mutiny of the treops, 1781, 

331; 338, 418. s 
New Orleans, La., Charlevoix at, 


140. 

New Windsor, N. Y., Centennial 
celebration, 158; Gen. Washing- 
ton’s headquarters at, 328, 333; 
view of, 1783, 363, 365 * Continenta 
army at, 363; Gen. Washington’s 
headquarter: at, 368 ; soldiers’ tem- 
ple erected, 370. 

New York, Bank of, organized, 17; 
Clearing House established, 20; 
Stock Exchange, 7, 23; list of offi- 
cers, 27; report on the condition of 
Minisink, 1694, 269; depredations 
of the Indians in, 274. 

New York City, Court of Police es- 
tablished, 1777, 338 ; evacuation of, 
514; Wall Street in History, 

1; in the revolution, 161; new 
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Custom House erected, 2; Collec- 
tions of the Port of, 2-5; Astor 
House, 6; fire of 1835, 7 ; panic of 
1837, 7; 1869, 23; Stock Exchange 
founded, 7, sketch of 23; Mer- 
chants’ Exchange rebuilt, 8; be- 
comes the Custom House, 11 ; Sub- 
Treasury of U. S. established at, 
8; views of the gold vault, 12, 13 ; 
Assistant Treasurers of U. S. at, 
8-11 ; Assay Office, 14; views of the 
gold refining and boiling room, 16, 
17; growth of banks, 17; Clearing 
House established, 20; statistics, 21 ; 
view of Wall Street in 1883, 25 ; the 
Huguenot Society of America, 
organized, 78 ; the title of Coenties 
slip, 161; the impress of nationali- 
ties upon, 168; Court of Police 
established, 1777, 338; bookseller’s 
dinner, 1837, 346; first pulpit in St. 
Paul’s Church, 348; Black Horse 
Tavern, 349, 435; evacuation of, 
1783, 356, 379 387, 430; Trumbull’s 
portrait o Gen. /ashington_ in, 
355, 386; plot to capture Gen. 
inten and Knyphausen, 414; 
early post offices of, 432 ; Christmas 
season in, 471. 

New York Historical pecaty June 

meeting, paper on ay 5 ridge, 

. Y., by Thomas H. Edsall, 74; 
October meeting, paper on the 
Founding of the Republic, by 
Eugene Laurence, memoir of 
Charles P. Kirkland, committee to 
the Newburgh centennial, p55 
November meeting, paper on New 
York in 1783, by John Bach Mc- 
Master, 522. 

Nichols, Jonathan, second in com- 
mand of the mutineers of the N. J. 
troops, 1781, 331, 418. 

Nicola, Col. Lewis, extract from a 
letter to Gen. Washington, 359. 

Nine tailors make a man, origin of 
the phrase, 72. 

Noailles, Vicompte de, at Albany, 

Y., visits Gen. Washington, 


342. ; 
North, Lord, English caricature of, 
386. 
North, Maj. William, mentioned, 


375: 
North America, cannibalism in, 31. 
Nores.—¥u/y—the New Engfand 

Meeting-House, 69; the restored 

links of an old chain, 70; Gen. 

Schuyler’s Statue, 71; death of 

Jeptha R. Simms, 71. 

August—the Historic beginning 

of our American Colleges, 156; 

titles of old books,156 ; earliest per- 

manent American iron industries, 

157; historic memories, 158; an inci- 

dent in the last war with England, 

158 ; dedication of Fort Schuyler, 

159 ¢ Judge John Sanders, 160 ; fiw 

Adams’ receipt for creating a New 

England in Va., 160. 

September—Genesis of Charles- 

ton, 257; clothing in 1783, 257; 

sweetness long drawn out, 258; an 

Indian chief on Indian policy, 258; 

business matters 60 years ago, 258. 

October—Washington's portraits, 

346; the bookseller’s dinner, 346; 

ancestor of the Jayne family, 347; 

rtrait of Pocahontas, 347; the 

rst Canadian newspaper, 347. 

November—Evacuation of New 
York, 430; the Newburgh centen- 

















nial, 431 ; Chief-Justice Coleridge’s 
visit to America, 431; the post 
office of our fathers, 432; Boston 
Masonry, 1773, 432. _ eS. 

December—Historic Societies in 
their relation to local historical 
interest, 511; Mr. Cary’s answer, 
11; Martin Luther’s memory, 512 ; 
Morse’s American Geography, 513 ; 
Noah Webster’s loveromance, 513 ; 
weight of officers in the revolution, 
513; the Nelson Homestead, 513; 
death of David Van Arsdale, 514; 
evacuation of New York, 514; a 
venerable historian, 514; the ‘star 
spangled banner, 516. 


os Aaron, ey Presi- 
dent-General of the Society of 
the Cincinnati, 181. 
Ogden, Isaac, mentioned, 419. 
den, James, an emissary of Gen. 
linton, 334 ; executed, 336. 
Ogden, Co Matthias, mentioned, 


34!. 
Ohio, first lodge of Free Masons, 


370. 

Oneida Historical Society, June 
meeting, arrangements for the 
dedication of the site of old Fort 
Schuyler, Fo ma on the antiquities 
of Onondaga, by W. M. Beau- 

; champ, 77. 
| Onondaga, N. Y., antiquities of, 77. 
County, N. Y., 1694, 269. 

Original Documents — Letter from 
the Convention of Albany to the 
Government of Conn. concerning 

| the destruction of Schenectady, 

| 169% 65: letter from Maj.-Gen. 
Abercrombie to Sir William John- 
son, 148; extract of letter from 
William ay, 149 ; extract of letter 
from Peter Augustus Jay, 150; 
letter of Baron Steuben to Gen. 
Van Cortlandt, 253; Gov. — 
Clinton to Gen. Van Cortlandt, 
254; commission of Gen. Van Cort- 
landt, 255; correspondence be- 
tween Latayette and Gen. Bloom- 
field, 256; Sir Henry Clinton’s 
ori, nal secret record of private 
daily intelligence, Rie 429, 497; 
two valuable original letters, 508. 


Osborn, H. S., Ancient Egypt, no- 


ti 441. 

Ouabi, or the Virtues of Nature, a 
poem by Sarah Wentworth Morton, 
420. 





































by ed Q’S, origin of the phrase, 
163. 


3 
Page, Col. John, portrait, 443. 

, Gov. John, portrait, 447. : 
Paine, Thomas, first number his 
book, the Crisis, mentioned, 348. 
Paris, Comte de, History of the Civil 

War in America, noticed, 266. 
Parker, William Harmar, Recgllec- 
tions of a Naval Officer, noticed, 












354. 

Parr John, reward for the arrest of, 
captured 410. 

Parsons, Maj.-Gen. Samuel Holden, 
succeeds Gen. Putnam, 412. 

Peale, Charles Wilson, portrait of 
Washington, by., in France, 346. 

Pendleton, Judge Edmund, portrait, 


453- ; ; 

Pennsylvania troops, mutiny of, in 
1781, 231, 338, 418. 

Perry, Oliver Hazard, sketeh of, 325. 








INDEX 


Philadelphia, a Sylvan City. or 
quaint corners in, noticed, 442. 

Philenia, a lady of ton, see Mor- 
ton, Sarah Wentworth. 

Philipe, Frederick, monument in 


England, 4 

—— Stephen Witney, Memoir 
of, 164. 

Pinckney, Maj.-Gen. Charles Cotes- 
worth, portrait, President-General 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, 


179. 

Pinckney, Maj.-Gen. Thomas, por- 
trait, President-General of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, 180. 

Piper, the wandering, 262. 

Pitcher, Molly, monument to, ante- 
cedents of, 260. 

Platt, Zephaniah, mentioned, 342. 

Pocahontas, the original portrait of, 


347: 

Poems of History, noticed, 167. ’ 

Pompton, N. J., Sir William Howe, 
captures a part of the N. J brigade 
at, 341. 

Popham, Maj. William, portrait, 

esident-General of the Society 

of the Cincinnati, 183. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., view of, 271. 

Potter, Reuben M., the Republic of 
Texas, 38; Texas admitted to the 
Union, tor. 

Potts, Mr., British spy in the employ 
of Gen. Clinton, 331. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y., legislature meet 
at, 1782, 409. 

Priscilla, are of the name, 73+ 

Proctor, Col. Thomas, mutiny in 
the Pa. artillery, 1781, commanded 


by, 336. 

Provulcnce, R. I., post office record- 
book, 1764-1775, 437. 

Pulaski, Count, défenas Minisink, 
NM. W, ep the Indians, 279. 

Putnam, Maj.-Gen. Israel, illness of, 


364. 
Putnam, Col. Rufus, mentioned, 366, 


-the expression to speak disre- 
pectfully of the equator, 72; origin 
of the word Canada, 72. 

August — The title of Coenties 
Slip, 161; eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, 16x ; an American 
crest, 72; military music of the 
Revolution, 16x. 

September—Molly Pitcher, 250; 
lines on American Womanhood, 
260; site of an old fort, 260; Peter 
Force, 260; Dr. Gustavus Brown. 

October—Paine’s Crisis, 348 ; an- 
cestry of Nathan Hale, 348; mid- 
lent, 348; origin of the term 
Sambo, 348 ; the first pulpit in St. 
Paul’s Church, New York, 348. 

November—Meaning of the word 
sawng, 432; first money in America, 
433; Origin of the word Kanuck, 


tne expression — Meaning of 


433. 

December.—origin of aboriginal 
dialects, 518; old clock, 518; first 
American coin, 518; Quisquising, 


519. 
Quesne, Chevalier du, commander 


of the cutter Triumph, arrives with 
the news of the treaty of peace, 


373: 
Qarvira, A Suggestion, Cyrus 


Thomas, 49°. 





AWDON, Lord, Adjutant-Gen. 
of the British army, 330. 

Rayneval, M. de, letter to Benj. 

ranklin in regard to the treaty of 
peace with England, 383. 

Reade, John, Christmas Tide in 
Canada, 467. 

Redfield Hemen J., Collector of the 
Port of New York, 5. 

Reed, Gen. Joseph, active in sup- 
pressing the mutiny of the Pa 
troops, 1781, 33 35- 

Rerun Yoby an, Bs or die, the first 
book on Astronomy published in 
America; nine tailors make a man, 
72; to be prepared for war is one 
of the most-effectual means of pre- 
serving peace; historical errors, 
correction of dates; Lucy--Priscilla, 
origin of the name Lucy, 73. 

ugust—Wall Street in the 
Revolution, 161 ; Canada, 161, 162; 
military buttons, 163; mind your 
P’s Q’s, 163 ; the author of Douglas, 
163; to speak disrespectfully of 
the equator, 163. 

Septembor—Canda, 261; the 
wanderin; iper, 263; military 
music of the Revolution, 262; 
voyages of Waymouth, 262. 

October--Ancestry of Peter Force, 
40; Canada, 349; the Black Horse 
Tovern of the Revolution, 3493 
historical errors, 350; perpetual 
almanac, 351. 

November—Ancestry of Dr. Gus- 
tavus Brown, 434; origin of the 
term Sambo, 435 ; Hen Dawkins, 
early engraver, 435; Black Horse 
Tavern, N. Y. City, 435. 

December—To be prepared for 
war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace, 520; 
Note and Query, 520; Sawng 
20; First Money, 520; Colonel 

rancis Barber, 520; Letter of 
General Horace Capron, 521. 

Reprints, two letters of Col. Alex- 
ander Scammell, 152; eulogy on 
Scammell, 154. . 

Rhea, Lieut. Jonathan, mentioned, 


Rhode Island, condition of the works 
and shipping, 1781, number of 
French troops at, 417. 

— Island Historical peer A 

uly meeting, paper on Turk’s 
Isignd" by Swihtidm M. Bailey; 
memoir of Stephen Whitney Pha- 
nix, by Henry T. Drowne, 164; 
October meeting, Post Office Re- 
cord Book of Providence, 1764-1775, 
presented, 437. 

Richardson, +t W., A Baltimore 
Penny, 194. 

Robertson, Gen: James, troops of, at 
Staten Island, 333; issues procla- 
mation, 1780, 413. 

Robertson, Thomas Bolling, a. 
mation against the smuggling of 
slaves into La., 285. 

Robertson, William H., Collector of 
the Port of New York, s. 

Robinson, Col. Beverly, furnishes 
information of the Continental 
army to Gen, Clinton, 339; resi- 
dence of, 340, 410. : 

Rochambeau, Marquis de, portrait of 
Gen. Washington in possession of 


46. 
Rachambeau, Comte de, sketch of, 
368 
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Rocky Hill, N.J., Gen. Washington’s 
headquarters at, 377. 
Romeyn, Rev. Thomas, mentioned, 


275. 

Rosewell, Va., residence of the Page 
family, 446. 

Ross, Denman W., the Early History 
of Landholding among the Ger- 
mans, noticed, 354. 


T. CLAIR, Gen. Arthur, the 
mutineers of the Pa. artillery 

order him to leave Princeton, N.J., 
1781, 336. 

St. Maime, Count de, visits Gen. 
Washington, 369. 

St. Paul’s Church, New York City, 
the first pulpit in, 348. 

St. Peter’s Church, Va., George 
Washington married in, 450. 

Sambo, origin of the term, 348, 435. 

Sanders, John, death of, 160. 

Sands, John, agent of Gov. Clinton, 


1781, 415. 
Sands, Collector of the Port 
of New York, 3. 
Saratoga, Va., residence of Gen. 
Daniel Morgan, 455. 
Sastaretsi, ing of the Huron 
Indians, the legend of, 479. 
Sawng, meaning of the word, 433, 


520. 

Scammell, Col. Alexander, portrait, 
152; letter to Gen. John Sullivan, 
152; to Miss Abigail Bishop, 154; 
eulogy on, 154. - 

Schell, Augustus, Collector of the 
Port of New York, s. 

Schenectady, N. Y., letter from the 
Convention of Albany to the Gov- 
ernment of Conn., regarding the 
destruction of, in 1690, 65. 

Schouler, James, Lafayette’s tour in 


1824, 243. 
Schuyler, Capt. Arent, report on the 
Minisink country, N. “4 
Schuyler, Gen. Philip, 
statue of, 71; arr 18 
Selby, voyage of the ship, 1815, 259. 
Shawangunk Mountains, N v. 
view of the, 276. 
Sheldon, Col. Elisha, mentioned, 


375+ 

Shepard, Col. William, sketch of, 
363 ; mentioned, 370. 

Sherwood, Grace, trial of, for witch- 
craft, a 5. 

Shreve, Col. Isaac, aids in suppress- 
ing the mutiny in N. J. troops, 
1781, 331, 418. 

Simms, “ a R., death of, 71. 

Skinner, Charles M., is it the first 
American coin ? (query), 528. 

Slaves smuggled into Louisiana, 


209. 
oie 


285. 

Smith, Chandler, H., correcticn of 
dates, 72. 

Smith, Wiitiam, Chief Justice of N. 
Y., sends the treaty of Vermont 
with Gen. Haldiman to Gov. Clin- 


ton, 409. 
Smithfield Church, Va., 443. 
Smythe, Henry A., Collector of the 
Port of N.Y., 5. 
Spencer, Col. Oliver, mentioned, 


341. 

Sproat, Lieut.-Col. Ebenezer, men- 
tioned, 370. 

Star Spangled Banner, 516. 

Stark, Maj.-Gen. John, services of, 
412. 


INDEX 


Staten Island, N. Y., British troops 
at, 333. - ‘ 

Steam engine, first in America, 440. 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence, por- 
trait, 29. 

Steuben, Baron, Fak my 173; letter 
to Gen. Van Cortlandt, 253; In- 
spector-Gen. of the Continental 
army, 372. 

Stevens, Tohn Austin, Life of Albert 
Gallatin, noticed, 442. 

Stevenson, Daniel, Gen. Nelson, 
Kentucky, and Lincoln Guns, 11s. 

Stewart, john A., Assistant Treas- 
urer of U,S., at N. Y., x1. 

Stewart, Col. Walter, retains his 
rank and command in the army, 


331. 
Story, Judge Joseph, orders the arres: 
f Abby Folsom, 427. 

Stratford, Va., residence of the Lee 
family, 452. 

Stuart, Sir Charles, declines the ap- 
pointment of the Adjutant-General 
of the British army, 330. 

Styles, James, the first pulpit in St. 

aul’s Church, N. Y. City, built by, 


348. 

Suliman, Gen. John, one of the com- 
mittee of Congress to suppress the 
mutiny in the Pa. troops, 332 ; calls 
Gen. Clinton the prince of blunder- 
ers, 333; resigns from the army, 
1779, 304. 

Swasveout, John, mentioned, 3. 

Swartwout, Samuel, CoHector of the 
Port of N. Y., 3. 

Sweeney, Caleb, Jr., reward for the 
arrest of, captured, 410. 

Swift, Col. Heman, mentioned, 370. 


Spee dl Capt., killed by the 

mutineers of the Pa. troops, 
1781, 337- 

Talbot, Bb: H., nine tailors make a 
man, 72. 

Taunton, Mass., iron works estab- 
lished, 1652, 157. 

Ten Broeck, Co. Wessel, house 
erected by, in Kingston, N. Y., 
noticed, 441. 

Tennessee Historical Society, officers 
of, 438. 

Texas, the Republic of, 38 ; admitted 
to the Union, Reuben M. Potter, 


Tor. 

Thomas, Dr. Cyrus, Quivira, a Sug- 
gestion, 490. 

Thomas, Edward A., Dictionary of 
Biography, noticed, 441. 

Thompson, Jonathan, Collector of 
the Port of N. Y., 3. 

Thompson, S., Attorney-General of 
Va., opinion in regard to a trial for 
witchcraft, 1706, 426. 

Tevee Charles F,, Cannibalism in 
North America, 31. 

Tilghman, Col. Tench, mentioned, 


366. 
Tourgee, Albion W.,Hot Plowshares, 
a novel, noticed, 167. 
Tourgeneff, Ivan, sketch of, 345. 
Treaty of Peace with England, 1783, 
381 ; fac-simile of the signatures of 
the signers, 384. 
Tri-States Rock, N. Y., view of, 268. 
Trumbull, John, portrait of Gen. 
Washington eo by, 179°, 355: 
Tupper, Col. Benjamin, mentioned, 


37°. 
Tusten, Col. Benjamin, killed by the 
Indians at Minisink, N. Y., 279. 
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Tuttle, J., shot for mutiny in the 
army, 1781, 418. ‘ 

Tyler, Moses Coit, the Historic be- 
ginning American college system, 
156. 


NITED STATES Bank, 7; 
Sub-Treasu: established at 
N. Y., 8; Assay Office, 14; History 
of the, noticed, 81, 439; the Navy 
in the Civil War, noticed, 82, 166; 
Land and Labor in, noticed, 265. 
United States Congress orders the 
reduction of the army, 1783, 370; 
issues proclamation for a cessation 
of hostilities, 374 ; proclaims peace, 
377: : 


yar ARSDALE, David, death 
° 


» $14. 

Van Busschoten, Rev. Elias, men- 
tioned, 275. 

Van Cortlandt, Gen. Philip, portrait, 
189 ; letter to, from Baron Steuben, 
253; from Gov. George Clinton, 
254; commission of, 255; men- 
tioned, 342. 

Van Cortlandt, Col. John, men- 
tioned, 337. 

Van Duerson, Capt. Johannes, men- 
tioned, 342. 

Van Dyck, Henry H., Assistant 
Treasurer of U. S. at N., Y., rz. 

Van Ness, C. P., Collector of the 
Port of N. Y., 4. 

Van Schaick, Col. Goosen, men- 
tioned, 342. 

Varick, Richard, portrait, 187. 

Vermont, negotiations with the 
British, 409. 

Verplanck ‘Hlouse, Fishkill, N. Y., 


272. 
Virginia in the Revolution of 1689, 
an unpublished document, con- 
tributed by George Bancroft, 57; 
seal of the London Company of, 
88; women serve as jurors in a 
trial for witchcraft, 1706, 425; 
Christmas time in old, ¥. Zsten 
Cooke, 443; oldest church in, 444. 
Vose, Col Sbceph, mentioned, 370. 


ALDO Family, Genealogy of 
the, noticed, 353. 

Walker, Norman McF., The Geo- 
graphical Nomenclature of Louisi- 
ana, 211; early holidays yon 

Wall Street in History, Mrs, Martha 

. Lamb, Il., 1. 
ard, Col. Samuel, portrait, 191. 

Washburn, Israel, Jr., resolutions on 
the death of, 76. 

Washington, horse, headquarters 
New Windsor, 158; portrait, 177, 

87 ; first President-General of the 
Soclety of the Cincinnati, 177; 
letter to Mrs. Richard Stockton, 
251; condition of his army, 1781, 
328; orders the arrest of the N. J. 
and Pa. troops for mutiny, 331, 
418 ; at Peekskill, 340 ; portraits of, 
346; headquarters at Newburgh, 
if Y., 356, 366; assigns Gen. Gates 
to a command, 362; letters to 
Marquis de Chastellux, 367; at 
New Windsor, N. Y., 368; sends 
a sub-committee of the army to 
Congress, 369; orders divine ser- 
vice in the soldiers’ temple at New 
Windsor, 370; paper read by, be- 
fore the officers of the army, 1783 
371; informed of the treaty ot 
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. 372; Orders a cessation of 
Rostilities, ti grants furloughs 
to the soldiers, 375; orders the 
army to West Point, 376 ; issues his 
last general order to the army. 
promulgates the proclamation of 
peace, 377; copy of Trumbull’s 
portrait of, 355, 386; letter to his 
secret agent Caleb Brewster, 1 
to Col. Dayton in regard to x. ¥ 
City, 414; general orders of, 1782- 
1783, 441. 

Waterville, Me., 
found at, 


ancient penny 


124 
Waymouth, George, voyage to Me., 


143, 262. 

Wayne, Gen. Anthony, number of 
troops under, 1780, 331; active_in 
suppressing the mutiny of the Pa. 
line, 1781, 333 ; mentioned, 564. 

Webb, Col’ Samuel Blatchley, men- 
tioned, 361, 370. 

Webster (the) spelling-book, its cen- 
tennial anniversary, Yoel Benton, 


Weoeter, Daniel, the Ashburton 


INDEX 


Treaty and the Oregon Question, 
6; Life of, noticed, 166. 
ebster, Noah, An Unpublished 
Chapter in the Life of, ¥oed Benton, 
2; the love romance, S15. 
Weed, Thurlow, the Autobiography 
of, announced, 170; noticed, 264. 
Westbrook, F rederick E., the 200th 
Anniversary of the erection of the 
building occupied as the Senate 
House of N. Y., motion’, 447 ‘ 

Westchester County, N. Y.. Conti- 
“nental troops in, 340; the haunted 
tree, 344. 

West Point, N. Y., headquarters of 

nm. Knox at, 377. 

Weitzel. Paul, Record of the De- 
scendants of, noticed, 169. 

Willett, Col. Marinus, 
Mayor of N. Y., 18s. 

Williams. Alfred M., Gen. Houston’s 
Indian life, aor. 

Williams, S. Wells, the Middle King- 
dom, noticed, 429. 

Williamsburgh, Canada, battle of, 
described, 323. 


portrait, 


Williamson, Joseph, capital trials in 
Mainé before separation, 75. 
Wilson, Gen. James Grant, Imperial 
Archives at Moscow, 344 ; the ven- 

erable historian, 514. 

Winthrop, John, Jr., establishes iron 
works in Mass., 1642, 157. 

Witchcraft, women serve as jurors in 
a trial for, 1706, 425. 

Witherspoon, John, one of the com- 
mittee of Congress to suppress the 
mutiny in the Pa. troops, 1781, 332. 

droff, Uzal, an emissary of Gen. 
Clinton, 331, 417. 

Wright, Gen. Marcus J., Col. David 
Crockett of Tennessee, 484. 

Wyckoff, Maj. Hendrick, agent of 
Gov. Clinton, 415. 


VAtEee. The, an antique pub- 

lication, Horatio King, 320; 
newspaper, 435. 

Young, John. Assistant Treasurer of 
U. S. at N. Y., 8. 











